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Oupv Martin, who had kept the Golden 
Tankard’’ almost from time immemorial, became 
at Jast superannuated ; and his neighbors, seeing 
that he had become unfit for his publican duties, 
persuaded him to retire in favor of his son Franz, 
and take the easier situation of village school- 
master —there happening, at a 


vacancy in that department, which had been filled 


the time, to be 


for the past five years by the blind blacksmith. 
Death having removed the late birchen professor, 
and there remaining no one in the village so well 
suited for the situation, by his inability to do any 
thing else, as old Martin, the proper iufluence was 
brought to bear upon him by those having rest- 
less, mischievous juveniles in their way, and he 
resigned the mug and spigot for the rod and 
ferule, which he soon used as dextrously as he had 


done the former implements of his calling. 


Under the blacksmith’s administration, the 
young urchins of the village school got along 


admirably. The blindness of the pedagogue soft- 
ened his temper; and this deprivation of sight, 
accompanied as it was by kind and indulgent feel- 
ings, turned the hearts of the boys towards their 
As for the amount of learning 
But, as 


old schoolmaster. 
acquired, that was nothing to boast of. 
the main object of sending the young domestic 
rebels to school, was to get them out of the way, 
this was felt to be a thing of light importance. 
Sincerely mourned was the old blind school- 
master; and by none more truly than by the 
sportive little boys and girls who had never needed 
the application of a birch rod to get them off to 
school in the morning, while he sat in the great 
arm-chair and listened patiently to their half-said 
If they mourned his loss at first, how 
much more so when the superannuated beer-seller 


lessons. 


was installed in his place. 


a fretful 
betore 


Old Martin had been sinking into 
testy, passionate 
giving up his place behind the counter of the 
‘* Golden Tankard,’’ in favor of his son Franz; 
and it not unfrequently happened, that he quar- 
reled with some of his customers, whose whims, 
opinions, or conduct, did not run parallel with his 
own. If fretted by coming in contact with men 
in his bar-room, how much more likely was his 
temper to be disturbed by a set of restless, idle, 
mischief-loving boys, who rebelled in spirit against 
his authority on its very announcement. 

“You'll have your hands full, Martin,’ 
old customer who met the new pedagogue at the 
dour of the ‘‘ Golden ‘Tankard,’’ rod in hand, 
just leaving for the school house. 

‘“*A set of little rascals, I know,’’ replied 
Martin, switching his rod and showing his teeth. 
‘But I'll whip them in. They were too much 
for the old blind man, and, they say, led him a 
life of it. But, I'll let them know who’s master."’ 
And Martin brought down his rod on the baluster 
of the porch, with a sharp crack. 

‘* They've long wanted some one who would 
hold a tight rein.’’ 

‘*IT know. And I’m just the man for them.”’ 
And again the rod sounded on the railing of the 
porch. 

In this spirit, Martin met the young scape- 
graces of the village, who were just as well pre- 
pared to resist as he was to enforce obedience. 

The first words spoken by Martin, as he entered 
the school-room, were in a harsh and command- 


dotage for some years 


’ 


said an 


’ 


ing voice. 
‘*Take your seats there !’’ 
tatively. 
The smaller children sprung 4q 


places with frightened looks, while the larger 
-" 


he cried, authori- 


tickly to their 
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boys obeyed more slowly, and with an evident dis- 
position to dispute the newly-assumed authority. 
Martin observed this, and his ire was raised in 
consequence. ‘T'wo or three of the most plainly 
rebellious were marked, and, ere an hour passed, 
his rod had become acquainted with their backs. 

The determined way in which old Martin com- 
menced his work, held in a kind of mute sub- 
ordination the whole school, for the first two or 
three days. After that, he had a little 
A few of the boldest put their heads to- 


more 
trouble. 
gether and laid plans of resistance. But so resolute 
appeared the old man, when the slightest opposi- 
tion manifested itself, that even these bold spirits 
hesitated about the policy of an open declaration of 
war ; and contented themselves by the institution 
of such annoyances as did not bear premeditation 
upon their features. For these demonstrations, 
feeble as they were, the recusants generally met 
with prorpt chastisement, and threats of a double 
portion of the same delightful treatment if they 
dared repeat the offence. 

Of course, the whipped as well as the frightened 
urchins bore to their homes complaining intelli- 
gence of the new schoolmaster’s new mode of 
keeping school; and, of course, all the fathers 
and mothers said it was just right, and that every 
young rascal of a scholar deserved as much as he 
got and ten times more. But the elder sisters of 
the little boys and girls —that is, of such as 
happened to be fortunate enough to have elder 
sisters—were of exactly the opposite opinion, and 
kindly sympathized with the young complainers. 

In the school was a bold 
named Frederick, whose sister Katrina was wait- 
ing-maid at the ‘Golden Tankard.’’ Frederick 
weight of old 


young scapegrace 


was among the first to feel the 
Martin’s birch; and, it is but just to say, he was 
among the first to deserve the infliction. But a 
boy never yet received a flogging who did not 
think it entirely unjust, or executed with a degree 
of severity disproportioned to the offence. And 
this was the view of Frederick. He never met 
Katrina without a complaint, nor without consult- 
ing her in regard to the means of self-defence and 
retaliation. At first, the sister advised submission, 
but, as the lad repeated daily a new story of 
tyranny and cruelty, Katrina began to sympathize 
with him, and to share his feelings of revenge. 

One day Frederick came to his sister and related 
some new story of cruelty; at the same time 
showing his arms and shoulders, upon which were 
great swollen stripes, left by Martin’s rod. 

“* What did you do?’’ inquired Katrina. 

**T didn’t do any thing,’’ replied the boy. 
** Nothing at all ?”’ 

No, nothing but turn a somerset when I 
made a bow on coming into school.’’ 

** But that wasn’t right, Frederick 

“Well! I 
yesterday morning; but he sent me back five 
times because I didn’t bend my head low enough. 


” 


made a bow as good as I could, 
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And so, I thought I would make a bow that 
would please him this time.”’ 

‘* But you knew it was wrong to throw a somer- 
set, Frederick.”’ 

* Suppose it was; he'd no right to cut me up 
in this way. If I don’t pay him back !”’ 

** What'll you do ?”’ inquired Katrina. 

‘* Never mind. I'll be even with him in some 
way. See if I don’t. 

Just then the old man passed through the room 


where the lad was talking with his sister. 
‘* Bring in my dinner,’’ said he, snappishly, to 
He was never in a good-humor when he 


came home from the school-house But that was 


Katrina. 
no cause of wonder. His trials were not a few; 
and they were increased tenfuld through his own 
fretful, arbitrary, passionate temper. 


by the 


Katrina was never disturbed school- 


master’s petulance. At her leisure she got ready 
his dinner, and then carried it to his room. On 
going in, she found that Martin had fallen asleep 
in his chair, and that a playful kitten was taking 
a liberty with his pig-tail that would have been 
dangerous had he been awake. After enjoying 
the sight for afew moments she stepped sofily out, 
and whispered to Frederick, who was still in the 
kitchen, what was passing in the old man’s room. 
The lad stole in at the dvor, and for about half a 
minute enjoyed the fun. Then striking his hands 
together with a sound that startled the kitten and 
aroused the sleeper, he glided back to the kitchen 
of one who has conceived a good 


When Katrina joined him, he was dancing 


with all the glee 
idea. 
about like a young monkey. 

‘“*What’s the 
Katrina. 

‘I’ve got it! I've got it! 

**Got what, ha?’’ 

‘* Never mind! Wait till to-morrow, and then 
I'll tell you.’’ And saying this, the boy glided 
through the door, and was off for home as fast as 
his feet would carry him. 

On the next day, at recess time, and while all 


matter, Freddy ?*? inquired 


’ shouted the lad. 


the children were busy at play out on the green 
and among the trees, Frederick, who had per- 
mitted himself to deserve a sound flogging since 
school open¢ d, and who had received his just dues 
on the oceasion, stole back to the room, unob- 
served, and peeping in at the door, saw, as he ex- 
pected, the schoolmaster enjoying his usual nap. 

Glancing round, to be sure that no one saw him, 
he stealthily entered, and gliding noiselessly be- 
hind the chair of old Martin, drew from his 
pocket a strong piece of twine, with which he 
attached the queue of the pedagogue fast to the 
back of his chair. Then taking a pair of scissors 
with which he had provided himself, he boldly cut 
away the favorite and prized appendage, until 
only a few hairs remained. 

All this was the work of a minute, and ere Fred 
was missed by his school-fel!ows, he was with them 
again, and entering into their wildest 


g S] ort. 

















THE MAY 


Suddenly a stone went crashing through one of 


the windows of the school-room. |] 





io one could 
tell from whose hand it had passed. Then came 
the sound of some one falling heavily on the floor 
within, succeeded by a struggling noise, and loud 
and angry words from the schoolmaster. 

While the children yet stood fixed in mute sur- 
prise, and fearful to approach the door of the 
school-room, out bounded the old man, minus his 


queue, and swept off for home as fast as his lege 


would carry him. 
There was holiday on the next day; and also 


on the next, and the next. For amonth afterward 


the school house was closed; and then it re- 


opened with a new master, who was selected by 
fur his 


he good people of the village 


t positive 
lit 


rather than his negative qualities. 





MORNING. &9 


As to who tied the schoolmaster’s queue to the 
chair, and whether it was cut or pulled off by 
himself, none could positively say for a good space 
of time, for Frederick and Katrina deemed it wisest 
to kee p their own counsel. However, the whole 
story at length came out, to the great amusement 
As for Fred, he escaped harmless, 
for Martin being no longer schoolmaster, had lost 
Poor old man! He never 
the loss of his queue, and bore, to the 


of the village. 





his flogging rights. 
got 
day of his death, a solemn hatred towards the 
young rascal who committed the outrage Fred 


always kept at a safe distance from the ex-peda- 





over 


gogue, and he was wise in so dving ; for if, at any 
time, he had come within reach of Martin’s cane, 
what would have been the con- 


there is no telling 





sequence, 
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THE morning brightness showereth down from heaven; 


The morning freshness goeth up from earth; 


The morning gladness shineth everywhere ! 


“oon as the sun in glorious panoply, 


> ’ , 
Parting the crimson curtains of his tent, 





Begins the rch, the voice of song 
And flush o 
The 


The starlight 


tay’s proud m 
beauty iive a mg his way! 
ll the dreamy night 


maiden flowers, whom ¢ 


vainly wooed, with wan, cold smile, 

Blush as his presence breathes upon their bloom, 

And feel his kiss through all their glowing veins, 

And shake the 

And pour thick perfumes on the golden air 
The 


In al the rici 


ight-dew from their joyous heads, 


trees bow at his coming, and look brave 
their new attire 
back his smile, 


ness of 


The Aspen’s shining leaves give 


Dancing in glee. yet wa spering in awe, 


Like bashful maidens at some gorgeous éte, 


Graced by a monarch’s presence: aged Oaks 


Grow young again at their stout, loyal hearts; 


»0d of mountain Pines 





The stately brother 


Give forth a solemn greeting, like a band 


Of stern old monks, in sombre vestments clad. 


Like Ganymecé, the Magnolia stands, 


Graceful and fair; his silver chalice lifts 


Brimmed with night's nectar, to the thirsty god 
The garden Lilac, rich in purple bloom, 
Scatters her royal largess far and wide; 
And the warm bosom of the opening Rose 
Pants out its odorous sighs to the “ sweet South,” 
That soft-plumed, low-voiced rover from afar, 

W hose wings are heavy with the perfume stolen 
From the cleft hearts of his forsaken loves 
The Mignonette breathes tenderly and deep, 
The pure home-fragranuce of a humble heart; 
And even the tiny Violet can make 

Her little circle sweet as love; the Vine, 
Swaying in mid-air to the frolic wind, 
Rains scented blossoms on the clover tufts, 
And cheerful daisies, lighting up the grass. 
The Robin and the Oriole awake, 


W ith the first sunshin 


aves quivering round their nests, 


glancing on their wings, 
To thrill the young 


With giad 


hes of exulling song 
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clear, a ious souncG 


To pour swift waves of 


Fresh and rejoicing, on the morning air. 


The lake looks up to heaven, and smiles to see 


Those vast, high courts with his own color hung 


The waves, with wh spers and low iaughiter, stea 
Along the shore, to meet the honeyed kiss 


Of the pale lilies, drooping faint with love 

Like some young mourtain shepherd, whose fair maid, 
Far down the vale, upon a gala morn, 

Awaits his coming. the impetuous stream 


Leaps down the hill side, singing as it goes. 


Yet, oh, fair sky! oh. green and flowery earth 


Your morning gladness in this bright May time, 


With visible glow and music-utlerance, 


t and dim, beside 


Is all imperfect, fain 


voiceiess, unim 





The viewless 


That maketh b 


gined joy 


oom and sunshine in my heart 





That fills my soul with hopes more brizht than flowers, 
And thoughts far sweeter than the voice of birds! 

The arctic winter which closed rou ne 

And hung a leaven with tempesis, hath gone by 

The fear, the sorrow, and the wild despair 

Which made a darkness deeper than the night, 

And storm that mocked the loud and maddened strife 


Of the roused elements—all, all gone by! 
A sky of love 
And airs serene are breathing round my paths: 


is bending o’er me now, 
The rich midsummer of my life is here! 


nd rolled back the clouds of fear, 


} 








Oh Thou, whose 
Whose voice spake * ne ce” 


And in mid-heaven stayed the shadowy wing 


to sorrow’s whelming deeps, 


l 


Of death’s swift ange!— what meet offering 


Hath my glad soul to lay upon thy shrine? 


Prayers and rapt vigils? or song’s votive wreaths 





Dewy with grateful tears? a pilgrim’s vows? 


Saint like observance of all sacred r.tes 
And holy days? Not these, not these, my so 


But the 


But the rich offering of a free born mind— 


y heart— 


sweel Olicring Of @ 


But the lo ig of an earnest life. 








MYRTILA. 


A TALE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL FERNEY, BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


(Concluded from page 40.) 


CHAPTER III 


Myatita’s house was surmounted by a spa- 
ious cupola. This was the resort of the youth- 
ful Pauline, who had converted it from tts origi- 
nal use to her own purposes. A trellis of iron 
wire. closely woven, enclosed the windows on all 
sides. The cupola was thus transformed into an 
immense cage, to which Pauline, according to 
her wants, gave the names of an aviary and a 
This 


fact, supplied this double office. 


apartment, in 
The amiable 


conservatory. long aérial 
girl transported thither numerous birds, and there 
cultivated flowers of rare and delicate species. 
She disported in this perfumed atmosphere among 
that feathered family—so that she ascended ten 
times a day to her aviary, as Madame Marlbo- 
rough once did to her tower. 

These visits, frequent as they were, seemed 
natural to Myrtila. Nevertheless, she could not 
satisfy herself why, for a month past, her niece 
went on certain days, and at an advanced hour of 
the evening, to disturb by her presence the slum- 
ber of her birds. In a moment of leisure, the 
thought occurred to her to go and surprise Pau- 
line, and question her about the matter. It was 
on the day of her explanation with Horace. 

The young girl was at the extremity of the 
gallery, leaning upon her elbows on the frail sup- 
port of a compartment of the window, and gaz- 
ing on a certain point in the mountain with an 
intensity rendered painful by the dim obscure of 
evening. She was so absorbed in her observa- 
tion that she did not hear the approach of her 
aunt. 

Myrtila mechanically cast her eyes in the di- 
rection towards which her niece appeared to be 
looking, but could discover nothing. 

‘*What are you gazing at, Pauline ?”’ 
she, after a brief and useless inspection. 

Thus surprised, Pauline could not suppress a 
ery of terror. Recovering herself immediately, 
she said, as if with astonishment, and eluding a 
reply— 

“‘ Are you here, dear aunt ?”’ 

“* Does that surprise you ?”’ 

“ Of course—since you refused every time that 
I begged you, to come and visit my birds and 
flowers.”’ 

“I have already told you, my dear, that I love 
flowers in their native beds, and birds in the free 

90 


asked 


heavens. WhenTI see arose drooping for want 
of air, or withering in a vase, dying from night 
till morning, it makes me sad; and I can no 
more, without a certain sorrow, bear to see a 
poor little bird incessantly tormented between 
the bars of a cage. ‘To condemn to the ground 
and to a narrow prison, creatures formed by God 
to live in air, and to people the regions of space, 
is an act which revolts my natural instincts. In 
the deed which does violence to the destiny of 
these graceful little beings, and changes the na- 
tural condition of their existence, there is a sort 
of cruelty, which is not excused in my eyes by 
the fondling affection with which they are treated, 
and the eare they receive. It was not to visit 
your prisoners, then, my charming jailer, that I 
came up here. Besides, the time would be poor- 
ly chosen, for they are sound asleep. And that 
made me naturally suppose, that it was not on 
their account you yourself so often came up here 
at such an hour.”’ 

** Ah! you have observed it ?”’ murmured Pau- 
line, slightly confused. 

“‘Yes,’’ interrupted Myrtila; ‘‘I have re- 
marked that at the fall of day you frequently 
leave the drawing-room to ascend to your aviary, 
and I now remark that you listen to me with dis- 
traction, and that you do not lose sight of the 
mountain. Once more, what are you gazing at? 
Come, Pauline, tell me frankly.”’ 

“Tt is a secret,’’ replied she, in a low voice. 

“How! Have you a secret from me ?’’ said 
her aunt, in a soft accent of reproach. 

““T must have.’’ 

“No; you must not.’’ 

“You are so severe—I will say, even so un- 
just towards him.” 

“‘ Him! Of whom are you speaking ?"’ 

“ Well—of him, whom you ironically call my 
good friend.”’ 

‘* Of M. Christian ?”’ said Myrtila, a little con- 
fused in her turn. 

“Certainly. If you have remarked my ab- 
sences, I have, for my own part, also remarked 
how you change countenance when he is spoken 
of, and that you let no occasion escape you to 
indulge in some jest at him.”’ 

“Leave talking in this way, and tell me your 
secret,’’ interrupted Myrtila, with impatient 
vivacity. 

“Tt is the simplest thing in the world; and if 
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I had not been afraid of offending you by speak- 
ing of M. Christian, whom you detest, | would 
have made no mystery of my coming here to 
wait for him whenever the day passed without 
his returning. As soon as I can descry him 
turning the Cross of the Mission and entering 
the road, I hasten forth to him, and we come 
home leisurely together like good friends. Day 
before yesterday, and yesterday, I waited for 
him in vain, and to-day I begin to despair of see- 
ing him, for it is later than his usual hour. And 
this is, besides, his fourth day of absence. I 
have quite made up my mind to quarrel with 
him.”’ 

“Tt is, certainly, with no hostile intentions that 
you go out to meet him.’’ 

‘“*Oh, no! However, I confess to you that we 
are sometimes on the very point of war.”’ 

‘* But you are not slow to make peace ?”’ 

** Certainly not.”’ 

** About whom do you talk ?’’ asked Myrtila, 
with ill-restrained impatience. 

‘* Dear me !—we talk a little about everybody.”’ 

“Come, Pauline, let us have no half confi- 
dence ;—tell me about your conversation, it will 
amuse me.”’ 

“‘Indeed, I cannot report to you our precise 
conversations. I often ask him to explain the 
reason of his change of manner towards us. I 
accuse him of running away from us; of not be- 
ing as well pleased with us as he once was; of 
not loving us as much as we like him. I cite, as 
an example for him to follow, and as a contrast to 
himself, our cousin Horace, who is so assiduous 
and attentive, and gay and amiable. At length I 
scold him.’’ 

“* And what does he reply ?"’ 

‘* He lets me scold him at my pleasure, laugh- 
ing in his beard, like the portrait of Henry IV. in 
my uncle’s gallery. Then, without precisely an- 
swering me, he finds means to justify himself and 
to convince me that, if he is no longer constant at 
our reunions nor partakes of our amusements, his 
kind feelings towards us are not in the least 
changed. But, toact in the way he does. he must 
have secret motives that we know nothing about— 
Iam sure of it. You would not doubt it yourself, 
and you would change your opinion, if you could 
hear how he speaks of us; if, above all, you knew 
how well he comprehends you, with what just 
appreciation, and how highly he estimates your 
qualities, and how easily and eloquently your 
praises flow from his lips!’’ 

‘* Indeed!"’ said Myrtila, visibly moved. 

** Any one, who did not know either cousin 
Horace nor yourself, would love you both from 
hearing M. Christian speak of you.”’ 

**T am often, then, the subjectof your conversa- 
tions ?’’ 

‘* Often—very ofien—you and cousin Horace.”’ 

‘* Well, my good Pauline, make an effort of 
memory—recollect yourself, I pray you, and en- 


deavor to report to me some of the very words of 


M. Christian; I am curious to know exactly his 
opinion of me,’’ said she, with an accent of lively 
interest. 

‘* Ah!” cried the young girl, suddenly, ‘‘ here 
he is !’’ 

In fact, Christian Desgenets just then came 
around the eminence on which was erected that 
stone cross, called the Cross of the Mission. His 
gait betrayed weariness, and the paleness of his 
features, the melancholy expression of his face, 
indicated keen mental suffering. He was simply 
clad in a hunting-dress ; his traveling cloak, that 
he always took with him on his excursions, was 
thrown negligently over his shoulders ; a belt, to 
which a long cutlass was suspended, girded his 
waist; a hich and wide-brimmed hat covered his 
head; and his legs were enclosed in gaiters of 
leather, which fell fairly upon the arch of his 
nervous foot. To behold him thus sorrowfully 
descending the mountain, one was fain to fancy 
that he saw approaching an apparition of the noble 
and poetic countenance of Edgar of Ravenswood. 

A mountaineer, loaded with game, followed 
Christian. According to the custom of the coun- 
try people, the robust Caleb knelt down and 
offered up a short prayer before the cross, while 
his master confined himself to a reverential salu- 
tation. It was just then that Pauline recognized 
her good friend. 

Instead of satisfying the strange curiosity mani- 
tested by Myrtila, Pauline took her by the arm 
and said, in a tenderly persuasive tone— 

‘* You will permit me to leave youand go meet 
him, will you not ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes; since it is a habit of yours—but, the 
moment you return, come to me again.”’ 

‘* Where? In the drawing-room ?’’ 

‘*No; in my chamber. I will wait for you.’ 

‘* Very soon,’’ said Pauline, running quickly 
away. 

This simple child had spoken sincerely to her 
aunt, although she had not told her everything; 
for she was herself ignorant why she found such 
great pleasure in the conversation of M. Christian. 
It was the first secret of her heart, and this secret 
had not yet been revealed to her comprehension. 

Myrtila, left alone, leaned mechanically in the 
same place where she had surprised her niece. 
Her looks were also turned in the direction of the 
cross. From her observatory, she followed the 
footsteps of M. Christian towards her hospitable 
roof. Soon she saw Pauline join him; then the 
darkness, become entire, enveloped the young 
Nevertheless, she did 


’ 


people—she saw no more. 
not leave her place; her eyes, constantly fixed on 
the same point, and betrayed, doubtless, by a hal- 
lucination, still seemed to see. In this state of 
feverish immobility, and plunged in a deep revery, 
Myrtila remained there until her niece, not find- 
ing her at the appointed place, instinctively came 
to seek her out, and, in her turn, to surprise her 
in the very spot where she had left her two hours 
before. 
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On the following morning, Horace, at a very 
early hour, entered the chamber of his friend 
Christian. The latter was already up. 

‘* Ah, Christian, what are you about? Whence 
Where perch you?’’ demanded he, 
in a pleasantly affected tone. ‘‘ For you I wake 
I spend my life in desir- 


come you? 


all the eehoes around. 
ing you, in searching for and not finding you. 
Open your arms, then, that I may precipitate my- 
self on your bosom, and so thoroughly assure my- 
self that I am not talking with your ghost.”’ 

** Tt is, indeed, I. Do you doubt it still ?”’ an- 
swered Christian, grasping him by the hand. 


‘*No. Now tell me, whence came you or fell 
you? Are you from Stygian coasts or Elysian 
tields ?”’ 


‘*] have come merely from a small excursion 
ito Spain.”’ 
** Into Spain !’’ 
‘*T did nothing but go into the country and come 
out again. 
Now, 
chimera on the classic soil of romantic passions ? 


**No I did 


I had never crossed 


I remained there only three days.’’ 


Rodriguez, do you pursue another 


not go In pursuit of adventures ; 


the frontier, and I seized an 
occasion to indulge this innocent fancy—that’s all. 
] am still harassed with fatigue ; but I do not re- 
gret either my trouble or time; for, finding myself 
thus suddenly expatriated in the midst of people 
speaking a language I did not understand, and 
practicing customs entirely different trom our own, 
I experienced a strange and unknown emotion. 
And it was not, I will confess, without a boyish 
feeling of pleasure that I once more set foot upon 


the soil of France. I now better comprehend the 


anguish of exile and the love of country. You 
smile.’’ 
**T do,’’ interrupted Horace, gayly:; ‘‘ but it is 


a natural weakness of yours. I should not be in 


the least surprised to catch you, one of these 
days, singing the Marseillaise.’’ 


Christian. 


a 


** Aristocrat !’’ exclaimed Sut, 
come, tell me of your own aflairs.”’ 

‘* Ah! it is well for you, Christian, to question 
me in that respect, for 1 am cruelly in need of 
sympathy.”’ 

‘* When are you to be married ?”’ 

‘* Alas! my poor friend, | may ask myself if I 
shall ever marry.”’ 

“‘How? Is there any discord between your 
cousin and yourself ?”’ 

‘*Not at all;—but there is an inexplicable 
change—an incomprehensible difference in Myr- 
tila’s disposition. Even her character is strangely 
modified. Do you believe that she is playing the 
coquette with me ?”’ 

** She !—so simple, so frank, so loyal—become 
all at once a coquette? It is impossible !’’ said 
Christian, in atone of conviction. 

‘*T affirm to you, that nothing can be truer.’ 


cried Christian, with 


’ 


** You calumniate her!’’ 
more energy. 


‘* Not at all. She is so sure of my love, that 
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And 
Do you know, for example, to 


she does not fear to make demands upon me. 
such demands! 
what she condemns me, and yourself, consequent- 
ly? Why, to spend the winter here with her! 
Under pretence that she has need of reflection, 
she puts off the celebration of our marriage until 
next spring. How does it strike you ?”’ 

‘Since you love her,’’ replied Christian, in a 
‘*this delay should 


and trembling 


trouble you but little ;—and, after all, it is nothing 


soft voice, 
but delay, and as you will not cease to see her 
and to be in her society, you have not much to 
complain of.”’ 

‘* But why this new delay after so many others ? 
Is it justifiable on account of this desire of reflec- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* Certainly; it seems to me a very natural and 
prope r idea.”’ 

** Proper! 
tyrannical. 


No, it is not—but capricious and 
very deeply 
His ghost 


She certainly is not 
grieved at the death of her husband. 
will not molest her repose. But these women 
are curious beings—and, above all, it is impossi- 
ble to account for the whims of widows.”’ 

** You are not right, Horace. in speaking thus 
jestingly of one you intend to marry.’’ 

**T know it;—but only think of my spending 
the whole winter away from Paris! Indeed, if I 
had 


this marriage to 


not had too long a tongue, and announced 


two or three friends, who will 


not fail to spread the report—above all, if my sell- 
love were not interested in overcoming this incon- 
ceivable resistance on the part of Myriila, I really 
believe I should cut the concern and take myself 
off. 
pursult. 
ried, and married [ will be, if I have to wait two 


But I will not yield to anger and give up the 
Iam resolved. I came here to be mar- 
years or ten—or have the ceremony performed ix 
eatremis.”’ 

‘* If such is your disposition, you had better re- 
nounce your cousin directly.”’ 
Myrtila! Never! Had I 
will, I have not the strength to do so; for I seri- 


** Renounce the 
ously love her, and, in spite of all her hesitation, 
she loves me also—I am certain of it—so I have 
Yes, 


my dear friend, resignation is all that is left to us, 


nothing to do but resign myself to my fate. 


you as well as me, since you have so generously 
resolved to stand by me in this affair. It is an 
act of devotion on your part, for which I am pro- 
foundly grateful, and I will never cease to re- 
member it.’’ 

“You have but ill chosen the time to express 
your gratitude.”’ 

** How so ?”’ 

‘*Do you not see how I am occupied ?"’ 

**It seems to me that you are putting your 
wardrobe in order.”’ 

‘No; Iam packing my trunks.”’ 

‘* What!—are you preparing for a new expedi- 
tion at the very moment of your return ?’’ 
said Christian, ‘‘ not for 


’ 


‘*T am getting ready,”’ 
a new expedition, but to set out for Paris.’ 
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” 


** Come !—come !—you are joking. 
** Not at all. 
taken at ‘l'arbes for the six o’clock coach.”’ 


I go this evening. My place is 

**Tt is impossible !’’ muttered Horace, overcome 
with astonishment. 

“If you doubt it, read the list of passengers by 
diligence there, near your hand, over the chim- 
ney-piece.”’ 

‘* And do you seriously mean to desert me ?”’ 
said Horace, with an accent of sincere affliction. 

‘* Most seriously.”’ 

** At the very moment when I am so chagrined, 
and when this sojourn has become sadder than 
ever; when your presence would give me succor, 
and is really necessary—at sucha time to abandon 
me! No; yqgu have not reflected, Christian.’’ 

= You reque sted me to come here and spend 
two or three months. You 
cannot complain, therefore, that I desire to re- 


I have stayed four. 


cover my liberty. 
use to you.”’ 

‘Tt is true, that I have not seen you much for 
I knew that you were 
It is 


some weeks past; but 
near, and that I could find you on occasion. 
not my fault that you are always away hunting. 
But do be If the prospect of a long 
winter frightens you, do remain with us at least 
till the first of January.’’ 

‘*Do not insist, I beseech you.’’ 

‘Consent to put off your departure for a few 
days—till the end of the month, for instance ?”’ 


obliging. 


” 


‘* No—it is impossible. 

‘*Is your presence in Paris indispensable ?”’ 

**Itis. You know J have my affairs to attend 
to.”’ 

‘* What affairs? I don’t know what they are; 
and if you have any, I ought to know them as well 
as you know mine.”’ 

‘*T say affairs, so as not to say anything else,’’ 
said Christian, embarrased, and in an excited tone. 

‘* But why this abrupt departure ?”’ 

“Well, I am going, simply because I am 
wearied here.”’ 

‘*Wearied! You!—it is contrary to your na- 
You are blessed with the faculties of think- 
A man so favored by Provi- 
Moreover, the 


ture. 
ing and smoking. 
dence is inaccessible to ennui. 
sort of life you lead here accords with your tastes, 
and you are in the midst of people who love you.”’ 

‘* Afrer all,’’ interrupted Christian, pettishly, 
‘am I master of my own actions ?”’ 

‘* Not so far as to refuse to confide in me, since 
I have no secrets from you.’’ 

‘*T do not recognize your right to interrogate 
me,” cried Christian, in a voice touched with 
sorrow. ‘‘ Since you push me to extremity, I am 
going because I choose to do so—because it suits 
me. That is reason sufficient, I suppose.’’ 

‘* No; it is no reason at all—it is brutal !’’ said 
Horace, excited as well as wounded. 

‘* Well, let us put an end to this.”’ 

‘*Not so. You would not conceal the true mo- 


tive of your departure with such obstinacy with- 


Besides, I am of no manner of 
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out a serious reason ; and the more serious it is, 
the more am I possessed with a desire to know 
it. Come, speak, I implore you.” 

‘**T repeat, that I conceal nothing.’’ 
** You lie!’’ cried Horace. 

** Horace !”’ 

“Yes, you are speaking falsely ; and I will do 
you the justice to say that it is the first time I ever 
heard you prevaricate. And now it is most sad 
that you and I, after living together like brothers 
for twenty years, should be guilty of deceit to- 
wards one another. Go, if you must; but, at 
least, tell me trankly the true cause of your de- 
parture.”’ 

A considerable silence here ensued. Christian, 
with agitated demeanor, walked to and fro across 
the room ; while Horace, leaning on the chimney- 
piece, awaited his reply with equal emotion and 
impatience. Suddenly, Christian stopped, con- 
fronting him— 

‘* You wish to know the truth !’’ he exclaimed ; 
** but you shall never know it !’’ 

“Speak it, Christian, or I will never see you 
again !’’ cried Horace, deeply moved. 

‘* Ah! that threat decides me.”’ 

“That threat was forced from me by your in- 
jurious reserve.”’ 

“*T can no longer be silent. Know, then, that 
it was to prevent that very rupture which you are 
about to provoke.’’ 

“* A rupture between us !’’ cried Horace. 

‘* Yes; the avowal you force from me compels 
our immediate separation. ‘That avowal will com- 
pel us to break, for a long time, perhaps for ever, 
an intimacy which time alone would have ren- 
dered dear. Why have you not been more clear- 
sighted, or patient? You would have penetrated 
the secret you now tear trom me, and have spared 
us both the sorrow of this explanation.”’ 

‘* How moved and agitated you are, Christian ! 
Calm yourself.’’ 

““Must I conclude? 
me ?”’ he exclaimed, with painful effort. 


Do you not understand 


Horace gazed at him in a sort of stupor. 

** Well, since I must say everything, I am go- 
ing away because the woman who is about to be 
your wife’’— 

‘*Does it concern Myrtila?’’ interrupted Ho- 
race, who, at length, began to comprehend. 

‘*Yes; Myrtila,’’ said Christian, in a deep 
voice. ‘‘Ah! have you not guessed from the 
trouble which I take to avoid her, from my agita- 
tion when in her presence, from the trembling of 
my voice when I pronounce her name—have you 
not guessed a thousand times that I love her ?’’ 

‘* Oh, good heavens !’’ murmured Horace, with 
consternation, sinking upon a chair, and covering 
his face with his hands. 

** Yes, I love her,’’ said Christian, 
profound, unconquerable affection, which I have 


oi 


with a 


combated vainly—with a love from which I shall 


never be free—I know it but too well,’’ and he 


pressed his hand strongly on his heart. ‘‘ 1 must 
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depart ; for I have no longer the strength, if I have 


the will, to preserve my secret. Presented by 
you, | was welcomed to this house; on your faith 
in my loyalty you admitted me to an intimacy 
with a family about to become your own. I should 
grossly abuse your generous confidence were I to 
Your betrothed ought to be 
I could not buy 


my own happiness at the price of such baseness. 


become your rival. 
us sacred to me as your wile. 


I am, perhaps, capable of violence, but not of 
treason. ‘l'hink, now, what | must have suffered 
in listening to your prospects for the future ; and 
think what I sacrifice to this voice of honor, which 
calls upon me to depart from her.”’ 

‘* Good heavens!’’ repeated Horace, like one 
stunned. 

The bell for breakfast rang without being heard 
by the two friends. 
tell them they were waited for. 
said Christian. ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me to your cousin. However, I will not go 
away without offering her my thanks and my fare- 


Soon alter, a servant came to 


‘*] will not go down,”’ 


wells. Be good enough to say to her that I will 
visit her an hour hence, and find some pretext to 
justify my abrupt departure—business, asummons, 
or whatever occurs to you.”’ 

Horace, distractedly, 


Then, conquering himself by an effort— 


** Yes—yes,’’ repeated 
rising. 
‘** My brave Christian, my loyal friend,’’ said he, 
with restrained emotion, ‘* pardon me, if I do not 
say one word to keep you here—I lack the cou- 
rage. ‘The idea of our separation confounds me. 
I resign myself to it now; but I do not desire it 
to last 


the world 


I would not resign your friendship for 

There is nothing which would make 
me so miserable as our disunion. Your hand, 
dear Christian,’’ added he, grasping it cordially. 
And then he precipitately departed, almost suf- 
grief; for his friendship for 
Christian was as deep as it was sincere, and under 


’ 


focated with his 
the affectations and cool exterior of a dandy, he 
concealed the sensibility of a woman and the fee- 


bleness of a child. 


CHAPTER IV 


Turs day the family breakfast was but a melan- 
The 


general surprise. 


absence of Christian created 
He 
house, and every one was curious to learn why, 
instead of breakfasting with the rest, he chose to 
be served in his chamber. Each strove to fathom 
the reason of this singular conduct, without ventur- 


choly meal. 
was known to be in the 


ing to inquire about it. In consequence of this 
unaccustomed reserve, all around seemed to be 
annoyed, and Myrtila more than any one besides, 
who, in spite of her efforts, could not conceal a 
lively discontent. 

As for Horace, too much moved and astonished 
by the revelation of his friend, he pretended a 
headache, and was speechless. Such was his ab- 
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sence of mind, that he remarked neither the em 
barrassment nor silence of those around him. not 
even the fixedness with which Pauline gazed at 
him, as if candidly and constantly interrogating 
the reason of his demeanor. 

As soon as Myrtila found herself alone with her 
cousin, she observed, with difficulty concealing 
her agitation— 

‘*Do you not think, Horace, that your friend, 
Christian, treats us very unceremoniously 

** Poor Christian !’’ muttered Horace, mechani- 
cally, as Myrtila’s address roused him trom his 
stupor. 

**Since he has been my guest, he has hardly 
merited from me the attentions of a hostess,’’ 
added she, in an offended tone. 

‘*Accuse no one but me; Christian charged 
me to make his apologies.’’ 

** Apologies! And what are they ?”’ 

‘‘Christian arrived yesterday a little late. and 
very much fatigued, trom an excursion into Spain. 
He conld not, therefore, pay his respects to you 
since his return. His not having come down this 
morning, is owing to his preparations for imme- 
diate departure.”’ 

‘* What!—is he going away ?’’ exclaimed she, 
with painful surprise, and an attempt to hide her 
emotion. 

‘* Yes; in a few hours.”’ 

‘Is he going alone—without you ?’’ added she, 
in a tone not very flattering to Horace. 

“Good heavens!—yes; without me,’’ an- 
swered he, sadly, and too much preoccupied, 
doubtless, to have his sensibility aroused. 

‘*So he is going to leave us after a sojourn of 
several months, and I am informed of it at the 
Indeed, I have 
good reason to say that he behaves as if he were 
continued Myrtila, in a tone of 
mingled pique and anger. 

** Not so; he bade me announce to you his in- 
tention of paying his respects,’’ said Horace, as if 
concludingly, and to put an end to this question- 


very moment of his setting out. 


at a tavern,’’ 


ing. 

‘*Oh, he is coming, is 
emotion. 

** Yes; he will shortly 
farewell.’’ 


he ?’’ said she, with 


come down and say 


But you will not be offended if I 
avail myself of this last interview to provoke an 
explanation ?”’ 

**Do no such thing, I pray—if not on his ac- 


““ Very well. 


’ 


count, out of consideration for me.’ 

‘* My compromised dignity as mistress of this 
house, and my wounded self-love, require me to 
demand and obtain satisfaction.”’ 

‘* Pray, spare a man whose esteem and respect 
you have no reason to doubt. As tothe difference 
or singularity of his conduct of late, he cannot, he 
ought not, to give an explanation. It is a secret 
that you shall know by and by.”’ 

“* And why not now ?”’ 

‘“* Cease questioning me on the subject, I im- 
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plore you; and do not interrogate Christian. By 
insisting, you will only afflict my poor friend still 
more; and he is sorrowful enough as it is.’’ 

‘**'To hear you talk, one would imagine that 
M. Christian had suffered some misfortune.”’ 

** Christian is, indeed, very unhappy ; and you, 
of all persons in the world, ought not to make him 
more so. 

‘* T was ignorant that he was in affliction, and I 
will take care not to add to his troubles—be sure 
of that. But why would I, more than another, 
disturb him ?”’ 

**T will explain myself on this point after his 
departure.”’ 

** These ambiguous replies are really provok- 
ing, Horace,’’ said she, exhibiting the liveliest 
impatience. 

**Can [ conscientiously make you a third party 
to a secret which is not my own ?”’ 

‘“Why not, if you have confidence in me, and 
if I assure you of my discretion ?’’ 

‘I do not doubt your discretion; and thisis a 
new reason for me to be silent, that I may not 
forfeit your good opinion of mine.’’ 

** You have no confidence in me, then ?"’ con- 
tinued she, afier a moment’s silence, in accents 
fraught with sweetness, and that obstinate curi- 
osity that is a peculiarly feminine fault. 

‘* Dear cousin, send and get instruments of tor- 
ture, I beg of you, and put me to the question; it 
is your only means of compelling me to speak ; 
for, of my own accord, I will teil you nothing— 
absolutely nothing.”’ 

““You have told me too much already, for you 
to be able conveniently to dispense with the rest 
of your secret.”’ 

‘« My own curiosity is now excited, and I should 
not be serry to know what I have told you too 
much, and what is the commencement of the se- 
cret 7 

‘*Do not play with my words,’’ said she, in an 
insinuating tone, and fixing upon him a penetrat- 
ing look. ‘* You have told me enough to make 
me guess that 1 am not wholly a stranger to M. 
Christian’s sorrow.”’ 

Horace, in his turn, gazed upon her with a sur- 
Myrtila 


took skillful advantage of this to urge new ques- 


prised expression, as eloquent as words. 


tions, and she soon succeeded in drawing out the 
secret of Christian in its entire and beautiful 
verity. 

The knowledge that she was beloved wrought a 
sort of transformation in all the appearance of 
Myrtila. 


fied that it commanded respect before admiration, 


Her beauty, usually so calm and digni- 


suddenly assumed that character of energetic pas- 
sion which had long lain dormant in her heart. 
Her face grew crimson, her eyes gleamed, the ex- 
citement of her feelings was depicted on all her 
features; her face was impressed with the viva- 
city of her sentiments, and shone with the radiant 


lustre of love, and her heart beat so violently that 
she was fain to press her hand on it to still its 


All her faculties were in commotion. 
She did not seem like a woman of our times, re- 
pressed by etiquette and governed by society, but 
rather like one of those splendid creatures, half 
Arab, half Spanish, who have drops of Moorish 
blood in their veins—admirable to look upon, dan- 
gerous to love. 

She walked hastily up and down the room, as 
she listened to Horace, who complacently enlarged 


throbbings. 


his communication by certain intimate revealings 
of Christian’s conduct ; as she even answered him 
by a gesture, or brief words, she was already 
seeking for the quickest and surest way to attain 
that object towards which all the instincts of her 
soul impelled her. 

‘** Above all,’’ concluded Horace, ‘‘ be careful 
He would be 
very much displeased, I am sure, at my indiscre- 


” 


tion. 


not to betray yourself to Christian. 


’ 


** Do not fear.’ 
** Good heavens! 
dear cousin !”’ 

**T cannot help it.’’ 

‘*Tt is the effect of my confidence. How singu- 
lar it is that no woman can, with perfect coolness, 


how moved, agitated you are, 


hear that she is beloved even by the first comer— 
even were he silly, deformed, or displeasingly 
ugly! True enough, your present conquest justi- 
fies your emotion. ‘The love of such a man as 
Christian is enough, I acknowledge, to flatter the 
proudest.”’ 

‘* He is a noble gentleman,’’ said she. 

‘“* And good as he is noble,’’ added Horace, with 
that confiding maladresse peculiar to husbands 
and authorized adorers. ‘‘If I were to recount to 
you some of his actions, you would be surprised 
that, under his robust exterior, he should conceal 
so much affectionateness and touching delicacy.’’ 

Here, Myrtila interrupted Horace’s praises of 
his friend by an ejaculation, more than half joyful. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear cousin ?”’ 

2 ’ answered she, 


‘Only suffer 


Nothing—that is, not much,’ 
quickly, as she left the window. 
me to leave you without ceremony.”’ 

Myrtila had chanced to descry Christian at 
some hundred paces distant, walking under an 
avenue of old chestnuts, which bordered the park 
on that side. Rapid and thoughtless, without re- 
membering even the carelessness of her morning 
dress, she threw open the glass door on the ground 
floor, where she was standing, and quickly di- 
rected her footsteps towards the spot where that 
loyal gentleman, whom she loved, and by whom 
she was beloved, was walking in sadness, and 
mournfully looking forward to their final inter- 
view. 

Christian, absorbed in his reflections, did not 
perceive Myrtila till she turned into the avenue a 
few steps distant from him. He advanced towards 
her without hesitation, affecting even a hurry, un- 
der which he poorly succeeded in concealing his 
mental trouble. 

Myrtila, on her part, as she found herself face 
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to face with Christian, recovered her usual calm- 
ness, or, at least, wore a semblance of indifference. 

‘* At the risk of being indiscreet,’’ said she, in 
a tone of frank cordiality, as she drew close to 
him, ‘‘ I come to anticipate your visit, announce d 
by Horace.’’ 

‘* Ah, madame, this 
touches me deeply,’’ said he, bowing profoundly, 


gracious condescension 


and speaking in a tremulous voice. ‘‘ I was pre- 
against your just reproa hes, but not forthe 


pared 
perfect kindness of such a greeting. 


‘* What say you of reproaches? Ihave no right 


to reproach you, notwithstanding your intention 


to desert us this very day.’’ 


“It was indeed a farewell visit I was about to 


pay you, madame.”’ 


” this interview, then, 


Since 
you will pardon me tor availing 
speak to you of a matter personally int 
myself,’’ 

** Speak, madame; I am at your service.” 


sider you afriend, 





“VY ou have suffered me to ec 
M. Christian. 
self authorized to ask a favor of 

** This 


flattering to 


By virtue of that title, 1deem my- 


you.”’ 
to me as it is 


title of friend is as dear 


my pride. Rely upon my entire de- 


votion.’’ 

‘* But, in the first place, I should forewarn you, 
in all frankness, that | sball undoubtedly, for the 
moment, interfere with your project of departure.”’ 

‘That I may worthily respond to your confi- 
dence, I am disposed to do as you please.”’ 


“This friendly assurance gives me courage ; 


nevertheless, in spite of myself, I hesitate to 
Wee ig 
speak. 
a Why 9’? 
‘Because I 
” 
sure. 
As they were thus conversing, they walked on- 


must begin by a delicate disclo- 


ward till they reached one of the ends of the ave- 
nue, which was arranged in the form of a bower; 
Myrtila sat down under the rustic canopy, and 
Christi in upon a bench directly opposite. 


* The be ; said Myr- 


tila, making anetlurt to arrange her thoughts, and 


ginning of a confession,’ 


to express them with less tumult and more conse- 


cutively than they were in her mind, ‘‘ is always 


painful. One generally commences by freeing 


] 


s conscience of the olde s and we ightiest sins. 





So will I. I confess to you, then, in perfect con- 


fidence,’’ said she, with a charming gesture, 
‘* that, at times, my natural instincts rebel against 
that obligation imposed upon women, under the 
sway of our customs, passively to await the fulfil- 


bel against that les- 


ment of their destiny ; they re 
son of education which forbids their hearts to take 
the initiative, and their souls to indulge in sponta- 
that 
which commands them to live in expectancy, and 


neous aflection; against conventional law, 
silently to assist in the ruin of their future happi- 
ness, rather than be the first to pronounce a sin- 
gle word, which may not properly pass their lips 


except in the way of a response. I know the sub- 
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ject is liable to many objections. It is said, forci- 
bly, that the practice conforms to the natural or- 
der, that each fills the part assigned by Provi- 
dence, and that women have more to lose than to 
gain in achange of usages in this respect. ‘These 
are but What brings me to 


this conclusion is, that a great number of women, 


reasons specious. 
if not the generality, have not that courage of re- 
signation which the rule of society imposes; and 


that, in default of that right of candor which is 
denied to them, they have 





recourse to hypocriti- 


cal means to accomplish their objects, to arts of 


coquetry, the employment of which is repugnant 
to those among them who have lofty souls, dig- 


nity of character, and sentiments of true honesty 
and These, if they had not the cou- 


raceto suppress their lee lings, ar d sto. ally to cone 


noble ness. 


sof a whole life— 


demn themselves to the regret 
these might, on oce asions necessarily exceptional, 
contrary to received rules, dare to express them- 


selves first. ‘They would not speak a language 


with their eyes which they would hesitate to ex- 
But if I your 


ou do not agree with my opinions,’’ said 


ress with their lips. understand 


| 
LOOKS, 
she, suddenly interrupting herself. 

I had much rather listen to you 
you. Do not 
argument, I entreat you.’’ 
answered she, with a gracious 


‘True; but 


than contradict force me into an 


“Very well,”’ 
sign of consent, and unable to repress an instinc- 
tive blush. ‘‘I am wrong, doubtless; and be- 
sides, I am only half satisfied with myself for dif- 
fering with you. However, it must be confessed 
that this restrictive custom ofien produces mourn- 


Young 


girls, when they are not constrained to obedience 


ful results. Judge by a single example. 
by the paternal will, having only the liberty to 
accept or refuse, are always urged to decide their 
fate, if only to escape the punishment of delay or 
indecision. ‘Thisis anotoriousfact. In this state 
of things they generally favor him who is the first 
among their acquaintance to distinguish them, 


Led 


or the gra- 


pay them attentions, or solicit their regard. 
away by the charms of a first intimacy 
itions of vanity, they are easily self-deceived 


and, be 


titre 


as to their own sentiments; ieving that 
they are in love, engage themselves to that one, 
who does nothing in reality but superficially inte- 
rest them and disturb the serenity of their minds. 
In this way some are bitterly deceived, and others 
made unhappy for life. It 


which costs them dear who fall into it; for it is 


is an error of youth, 


always melancholy to be the dupe of one’s own 
folly. I have had experience of the truth; for 
four years have I suflered in consequence of my 
early engagement to Horace.”’ 

**Ts it possible aa 

“Yes; I once thought that I loved him; but 
his absence, and a return of reflection, convinced 
me how transient were these first impressions on 
my heart. I was not slow to comprehend and to 
prove that I had only yielded to first approaches, 


to promptings of vanity, to that desire of a change 
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of situation with which all young girls are tor- 
mented, to that imperious wish of taking a defi- 
nite place in society, and that I had confounded 
the semblance of love with love itself. 
the vague melancholy with which my heart re- 
mained affected, in spite of the regrets occasioned 
by the loss of a pleasant illusion, I nevertheless 
cherished a tender remembrance of that girlish 
affection. Become free once more, after a mar- 
riage contracted from considerations of gratitude, 
I resolved to retain and wear the weeds of my 
widuwhood always, rather than a second time 
bestow my hand without my heart. I resolved 
to give up the name of a husband whom I respected 
only for that of one whom I could love. In this 
disposition I received the new proposals of Horace. 
If, formerly, I had not loved him as warmly as I 
ought, he had at least awoke a tender sympathy 
in my breast. I called tv mind his good and hap- 
py temperament, his amiable qualities, and I said 
to myself that, during the years of our separation, 
he had doubtless acquired that force of character 
which every high-minded woman seeks in her 
husband. Reminiscences of the past, and hopes 
for the future, operated together in my mind to 
determine my consent. It seemed to me that, 
considering what had passed between us, a short 
intimacy would suffice for me to love and appre- 
ciate him, and this time to love sincerely, deeply. 
Alas! why did I ever see him again? Horace is 
my cousin; he is your friend; this double title 
commands me to be silent as to the result of the 
close examination to which I subjected him with- 
out his knowledge. I should limit my whole con- 
fession to the simple words—I do not love him! 
Do not ask me now the reason of this change, or 
of my confidence.”’ 

** What !—you do not love him ?’’ cried Chris- 
tian, with a burst of joy. 

‘‘No; I do not love him,”’ said she, with that 
tender inflexion of voice which might have been 
I do not 


“cc 


used to express an opposite avowal. 
love him,’’ again she exclaimed, with energy ; 
‘*and the service which I ask you to extend to me, 
and for which I invoke your friendship, is to make 
known this delicate truth to Horace without wound- 
ing his pride or self-love. In him I wish to lose 
the lover only, not the friend.”’ 

‘* The task is a difficult one ; for Horace will be 
as deeply mortified as grieved by your decision. 
I will, nevertheless, endeavor properly to perform 
the duty imposed upon me, and to comply with 
your wishes. Poor Horace !’’ exclaimed Chris- 
tian, moved by generous commiseration. ‘I 
blame myself, madame, for not pleading a word in 
I fail in my duty as afriend. And 
why is it? Because Iam no longer master of my- 
self,”’ cried he, with painful emotion. ‘‘ My 
strength is insufficient, and my courage fails me 
in this strife with a sentiment that absorbs all my 


his behalf. 


faculties. Yes, such is my feebleness, that at this 
very moment when I should speak for Horace, my 


thoughts are far from him. I repeat his name but 
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to conceal my embarrassment, but to repress a 
word which burns upon my lips, a word which re- 
lates to you, madame ; but which shall never be 
spoken if you do not assure me that I am not the 
most presumptuous of men.’’ 

‘*Speak,’’ said she, in a low voice, trembling 
with excitement, looking at him with a sweet ex- 
pression of tenderness. 

‘*T do not deceive myself, then ?’’ said he, deep- 
ly agitated. 

** Speak,’’ repeated she, in a still lower voice, 
half closing her eyes, and turning away to conceal 
the involuntary confusion that colored her cheeks. 

‘Yes; I will no longer hesitate,’’ said he, with 
an expression of delight. ‘* But to satisfy my last 
scruple of conscience, and to preserve for ever, un- 
impaired, my right to your esteem, do me the 
justice to remember that, if I have not the virtue 
to urge on your attention the merits of my friend, 
I am at least guiltless of the meanness of attempt- 
ing to lessen him in your eyes.”’ 

‘* With all my heart, I render this justice to the 
loyalty of your character,’’ added she, with a sen- 
timent of purity, that expressed both praise and 
confession. ‘‘ Horace, himself, would not deny 
this justice to you.”’ 

‘* Ah, madame, this undeserved benevolence 
penetrates me with gratitude, and moves me to 
the depth of my soul to thank you; and to justify 
such goodness will require the devotion of my 
But in very truth, I am mad!”’ ex- 
‘* Pardon me—pardon me 


whole life. 
claimed he, suddenly. 
for having subjected you to the painful experience 
that love, the most violent and sincere, is also the 
most absurd in its manifestation and the slowest 
in its avowal. No, Myrtila—no—it is not becauss 
I am grateful that I desire to consecrate to you my 
whole existence—it is because I love you—it is for 
that reason only. And I do not even claim the 
merit of voluntary devotion, for I have lost all my 
All my faculties and all my thoughis 
In this confession of my absolute 


freedom. 
submit to you. 
weakness, appreciate the might of your empire 
Ah! I do more than love you!’’ he 
““T am your 


over me. 
continued, kneeling at her feet. 
slave, Myrtila!’’ 

Myrtila, confused and happy, gave him her 
hand, which Christian covered with kisses. Then 
his eyes filled with those limpid and precious tears, 
which seem to be crystallized in the deep of the 
heart like pearls in the bosom of the sea; then she 
languidly bent down her head, and both sank in'o 
that silence which is often the most expressive 
avowal of passion. 

Thus buried in a state of ecstacy and mutual 
contemplation, these sublime egotisis lived more 
in each second that glided away than they had 
during any long month of their previous existence. 
To live rapidly is the exclusive privilege of those 
who love and those who sufier. 

The moments of complete and pure happiness 
accorded to us on earth, like a revelation and a 
promise, perhaps, of celestial joys, are of but briet 
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duration. Myrtila and Christian experienced the 
truth of this; for they were soon aroused from the 
blessedness of mutual affection by this exclama- 
tion, coming from the opposite end of the avenue, 
and uttered with the stringent force of an impre- 
cation— 

“Treason !’’ 


CHAPTER V 


Horace, when he had left Myrtila, went up to 
not 


Christian’s chamber. Somewhat surprised a 
finding him there, he, for two hours, went about 
seeking him in the environs. When his patience 
and perseverance were spent, he was carelessly 
returning to the house, when the voice of his lost 
friend drew him towards the avenue. He was not 
slow in perceiving his Pylades at the feet of his 
Hermione. ‘‘ Treason !’’ cried he, carried away 
by his first indignation, in a tragic tone. 

But, after rapid reflection, perceiving the ridicu- 
lous character he would play in consequence of the 
perfect understanding between the guilty parties, 
he determined, as his pride prompted, to change 
his style of address. 

It was, therefore, with an affectation of irony, 
and a forced smile on his lips, a hundred times 
more distressing than tears, that Horace accosted 
his antagonists. 

‘*T am really grieved to disturb you,’’ said he. 

** Then why disturb us ?’’ asked Christian, in a 
quick voice. 

‘“Why!’’ replied he, a little puzzled. But he 
soon continued, in a sardonic tone—‘‘ Because I 
desired to offer you both my thanks for the truly 
chivalric loyalty of your conduct towards me. 
And I could not pardon myself were I to defer my 
felicitations on your talents in the plastic art. 
Goodness, how perfect is your knowledge at the 
efiects of grouping! You are great at a tableau 
vivant /”’ 

‘* A truce with your pleasantry ! 
Listen to me. 


This ridicule 
is entirely out of place. In an 
hour hence I would myself have imparted to you 
the secret you have just chanced to discover. A 
brief explanation will enlighten you as to the true 
character of a circumstance, at which you may 
well be astonished.’’ 

“ That is lucky !’’ 

“This explanation I am ready to give on the 
spot; but only on condition that you receive it 
amicably and seriously.”’ 

‘*T am deeply obliged. The circumstance in 
question speaks eloquently enough of itself to spare 
I am not 
sposed that you should assure me seriously what 


any developments or commentaries. 
d 
a fool I was for loving you both, and what a dupe 
The only expla- 





for having faith in your honor. 
nation now possible between us is at the sword’s 
point. I will, with pleasure, amicably open a 
blood-vessel !’’ 

‘Are you mad, to think of fighting with me ?”’ 
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** What other satisfaction can I obtain for your 
hypocrisy, disloyalty, treason ?’’ 

‘* Me a hypocrite and atraitor! You do not 
believe a word of it. You cannot say so without 
laughing.’’ 

‘*No; I do not laugh,”’ replied he, with a na- 
tural expression of uneasiness. ‘‘ It is a vain at- 
tempt for me to conceal how much your treachery 
affects me; for I not only loved you, ingrate! but 
for your character, sir, I felt respect. Your puri- 
tanical airs imposed upon me. Ah, how basely 
have you deceived me! Perfidiously, skilfully, 
and so secretly that I would have believed no wit- 
ness but my own eyes. I do not pretend to any 
great virtue; but had love conquered friendship in 
my heart, I would have frankly acknowledged 
myself your rival, instead of covertly winning the 
Above all, I would 


’ 


affections of your betrothed. 
never have debased myself to so unworthy a farce 
as you played this morning, in which I so simply 
took the part of a dupe.’’ 

‘*Your reproaches and injustice spring from 
misunderstanding, and do not wound me. [listen 
and put up with them, because I see your anguish, 
and am sorrowing for you.”’ 

‘* Ah, you pity me, do you?”’ 

“You cannot hinder me from compassionating 
you. But, once more, believe me when I solemn- 
ly affirm that I have never deceived you, and that 
I was this morning in earnest.’’ 

‘*This affirmation is really a new falsehood. 
You certainly cannot wish that I should do ma- 
dame here the injustice to think that an hour was 
enough to make her forget her old engagements— 
her duties? No! 
I respect her too much to believe it.’ 

** Horace,’’ said Myrtila, coming forward with 
dignity between the two friends, ‘‘I will not suf- 
I have 


In spite of her conduct to me, 


’ 


fer you to lower me thus in your esteem. 
aright to your best regard. ‘To convince you, I 
have only to tell the truth of our situation in a few 
words. Know, then, that from the moment of 
your arrival, I loved M. Christian!’’ 

‘* Very well,” interrupted Horace, with ablend- 
ed expression of regret and disappointment ; ‘* what 
place have I—I, whose attentions you received, 
whose plans you smiled on—what place have | 
held in your affections ?”’ 

‘* Do not force me to a confession disagreeable 
to yourself, painful for me, and quite useless. In 
no case, Horace, could I have accepted the honor 
The departure of your friend, to 
your own. I 


you intended. 
my mind, necessarily involved 
could then have resigned myself to the long re- 
grets and solitariness of this sad abode, as you 
call my house—yes, I would have kept the secret 
of my love if you, yourself, had not, a few hours 
since, revealed M. Christian’s sentiments towards 
me. You should understand that we are, neither 
of us, traitors to you; and that, affected as we 
were towards each other, but a few moments were 
necessary for us to make known our mutual sen- 
timents.”’ 
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** Yes—all is clear to me,’’ exclaimed he, with 
an expression of bitterness. ‘‘I have the agree- 
able satisfaction of understanding, at present, that 
I have been the awkwardest, stupidest, blindest 
of lovers. The only point that now escapes my 
comprehension, is the particular motive that in- 
duced you, under a pretext of reflection, to keep 
me for the whole winter in this delicious country. 
Did you desire me to act as a kind of chandelier, 
to whose light all eyes should be attracted, so 
that this dear friend of mine could be in that 
favorable shadow where your eyes alone could 
discern him? What an honor !’’ 

‘*True—I sought to keep you here for an inte- 
rest foreign to your own. But this is the only 
blame you can justly attach to me. Horace,’’ 
added she, with a sweet and affectionate look, 

I offer you my friendship—do 
Be a good kinsman to me, and I 


‘* be generous. 
not reject it. 
promise to repair the wrong of which I have been 
guilty, and to make you forget it.’’ 

‘* Ah, Myrtila, how shall I ever resign myself 
to look upon you as a relative, a simple cousin ; 
you, whom I have loved so well—my first love. 
But all sentiments in the world hide deceit, if 
first love itself be a lie! How has it happened,’’ 
continued he, with less vehemence—“‘ and do not 
fear to avow the truth—how has it happened that 
I, who occupied the first place in your heart, and 
who, for some time past, have never ceased to 
manifest my affection in all tender ways—for you 
must do me the justice to say that I have pursued, 
persecuted, importuned you’’— 

‘* True enough,”’ interrupted she, smiling. 

** How has it happened,’’ pursued he, encou- 
raged by Myrtila’s interruption, “that I, who 
have used so many efiorts to please you, should 
have become, by degrees, uninteresting to you— 
when Christian here, who never whispered a 
word of love in your ears, has won your heart 
and usurped that place which belonged to me ?”’ 

“‘T can answer you; but, if I speak sincerely, 
perhaps you will be provoked.”’ 

**Do not hesitate—I can hear this new disen- 
chantment. One more or less is of no conse- 
quence.’’ 

‘* Well, Horace,’’ 
gentle voice, striving by the kindness of her looks 
to smooth the harshness of her words, ‘‘ it is be- 
cause that, in love, silence is better than incessant 


said she, in a sweet and 


repetition.”’ 

Poor Horace, quite overcome, fell into a chair, 
buried his head in his hands, and gave way to a 
convulsive burst of tears. 

Myrtila, out of sympathy and respect for the 
grief of which she was the unwilling cause, and 
which her presence could only aggravate, beck- 
oned to Christian, who accompanied her to the 
house. But he soon returned to his friend. During 
the interval, Horace had mastered his emotion, 
and recovered the free exercise of his faculties. 

‘* Come, Horace,’’ said Christian, ‘* be reason- 


able, and let us converse as friends.’’ 


‘* Reasonable! I have precious little to do 
with reason. Henceforth, 1 am the most ridicu- 
lous of men.’’ 

‘“‘ Do not persist in looking upon the dark side 
of the picture. What has passed between us is a 
family secret, and never will be divulged.’’ 

‘* What !—a family secret! You mean every- 
body’s secret. I came here to marry my cousin— 
all my friends know it. You accompanied me to 
witness the ceremony—they all know that. When 
they see us come back, you ahusband, and me still 
a bachelor, all will be understood without words. 
Our reciprocal situation will be quite enough. 
The dullest will perceive that I have been played 
upon, humbugged, supplanted by my best friend. 
Nothing but a sword wound or two will soften 
down the ridicule, and produce a partial reaction 
in my favor.’’ 

‘* What !—are you still resolved on opening 
a blood-vessel?’’ interrupted Christian, with a 
smile. 

‘*More than ever! But, unhappily, that will 
not suffice to restore me to my own good opinion, 
There will be ever present to my recollection the 
oppressive, mortifying, overwhelming fact of my 
having, in the very flower of my youth, been 
treated like the butt of a comedy—like a Don 
Bartholo. I shall not, for a long time, be able to 
look in a glass without grinning at myself. To 
recover some self-confidence and self- possession 
in society, 1 must do something valorous or ex- 
travagant—something remarkably eccentric or 
astoundingly strange. Something must be done 
to distract attention. Between the fools of to- 
day and the heroes of to-morrow, there is nothing 
but a brief space. Ah! what would I not give 
now to possess the dog of Alcibiades? ‘The 
celebrated tail of that celebrated quadruped would 
do my business !”’ 

** Are you mad ?2”’ 

“*T wish I was. 
trouble, then, in acting the eccentric to escape 
ridicule. It would come naturally to me. Let 
me see—to what species of folly shall I give the 


I should not have so much 


preference? The serious pleases me most—it is 
more comical and effective. While you have been 
absent, I have reflected upon various projects of 
serious buffoonery, which I will submit to you. 
Give me some good advice—aid me by your wise 
counsel to fix my choice, and thus save the ruins 
of my vanity from destruction. It is the least I 
can expect from you. Depart a moment from 
your habits, and let us talk folly instead of sense.”’ 

‘* Cease these vagaries, Horace.’’ 

‘“<T am desirous of turning philanthropist. That 
will astonish people. I care not exactly how. I 
will set out on a government mission; the go- 
vernment has always some useless mission at the 
service of its friends and its enemies. I will 
amuse myself by visiting all the prisons in my 
way ; I will calculate how much air and space are 
necessary for a criminal, according to the philan- 
thropical formula—that is, so that he may not die 
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mad or idiotic. I will even become enamored 
with the negroes—true philanthropy admits no 
distinction of color. Men, negroes, orang. outangs, 
monkeys, dogs, and parrots—are we not all ani- 
mals created to love and appreciate one another ? 
()n my return, in imitation of my predecessors, I 
will publish the reflections I have made, and the 
observations I have not made, in books perfectly 
empty, useless, and tedious ; and, very naturally, 
1e various academies of learning will hasten to 
take me to I shall thus find my- 
self suddenly, and for the rest of my life, classed 
and accepted by the common crowd as a nota- 
bility of renown. How does it strike you?’’ 

‘It strikes me that you are losing your senses.’ 
the small scandal 
marriage. Why should I not 
espouse a dancer? No—that is used up. I fear 
I should be confounded with the chevaliers of the 


1 


their bosoms. 


’ 


‘I have thought, also, of 


of an improper 


money order. But come to my aid.’’ 
“T ask nothing better.”’ 
‘*Come, have you discovered a new eccen- 
tricity ?”’ 

** Better than that.’’ 

‘*That is difficult—what is it? 
haps.’’ 


‘* Precisely—a charming young girl, in whose 


A wife, per- 


breast, without suspecting it, you have awoke the 


tenderest passion. Recover, then, your self-con- 


to- 


wards others, and I will engage that you shall be 


fidence, and only a part of your old assurance 


restored to yourself.’’ 

‘* What !—have I innocently made a conquest 
Are you not joking ?”’ cried Ho- 
‘Yesterday, it would 
Why, then, does 


in these parts ? 
race, with joyous folly. 
have seemed natural enough 
it so astonish me to-day? Oh, versatility of the 
human mind! Surely, this sensible beauty must 
be a tender of sheep or a maker of cheese; for, 
notwithstanding my desire to abandon myself to 
the sweet illusion, | cannot persuade myself that 
we are here in the country of nymphs and syrens. 
No mattet, whoever she may be, and whatever 
make, I will marry her. She loves me—that is 
enough. I will follow the example of those an- 
cient kings who disdained not to wed with shep- 
Come—do not let me languish—name 


crook or a 


herdesses. 
her—designate her. Is it before a 
churn that I am to lay down my name, my title, 
and my homage ?”’ 

‘*The young girl whom I speak of, in educa- 
No— 


I am mistaken—you are scarcely worthy of her.’’ 


tion, birth, and fortune, is worthy of you. 
‘*Her name !—her name !”’ 

‘ You will be discreet ?’’ 

‘* As Mercury, god of silence 

After some other warning. Christian thought 


that he might confide to Horace, since he had 
grown serious, the tender secret which he had 
surprised in Pauline. 

‘*What!—that child-like fairy, that lovely 
young creature, that little 
she think of me? me ?’’ exclaimed Ho- 


good Pauline—does 


Loves 
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race, again and again, during Christian’s revela- 
‘“‘ Already do I love her myself—out of 
But very soon, 
when I have become somewhat oblivious, I shall 
How charming 
What 2 


She will 


tion. 
gratitude, solely, that is true. 


love her for herself, I am sure. 
indeed! What beautiful hair! 
roguish face! What a winning smile ! 
be a most ravishing little baroness !’’ 

‘* You have only to give proof of your good be- 


havior for a few months, to assure the good for- 


she is 


’ 


tune of your whole life.’ 
‘““A few months, say you? But 
eternity !’’ replied he, yielding anew to the habit- 


that is an 


ual mood of his disposition. 
‘* Consider if Myrtila might not exact a longer 
trial, before confiding to you the fate of her niece. 
Afier all. Pauline is under the charge of a guar- 
dian, whose consent you must likewise obtain.”’ 
* Ah 
the horizon of my new love. I see, 


what clouds already encumber 
in the per- 


heavens! 


spective, a perfect deluge of formalities and ob- 
stacles. Ah, what an idea!’’ cried he, suddenly, 
as if surprised. 

““ What is it—speak ?”’ 

‘*Not I. There has fallen into my brain the 
germ of a magnificent project. Solitude and con- 
You 


shall be the first to know, as soon as it has sprung 
After all,’’ cried he, walking 


templation are necessary for it to take root. 


up, I promise you. 


off with some precipitation, ‘‘1 stick to my eccen- 
tricity.”’ 

During some days afierwards, Horace became 
almost invisible to Myrtila and Christian, though 
he did not leave the house. This strange conduct 
was accounted for by the strangeness of his situa- 
They were, besides, too much occupied 
They were 


tion. 
with themselves to think of others. 
jointly forming that second and intimate acquaint- 
pre- 


They existed solely 


anceship which, like a ravishing prologue, 
cede 


in one another. 


s all lover’s comedies. 
If they left their sweet solitude 
for a single hour, drawn forth by the obligations 
of society, it was with regret at the necessity, and 
an ardent and sad longing that they might again 
see each other, and only each other. In fine, they 
d that sentiment, sublime in origin and 
Staél calls ‘* The 


practice 
expression, which Madame de 
Egotism of Two.’ This is, perhaps, the best 
definition of love. 

In this frame of mind, Myrtila did not remark 
how, one day after dinner, at twilight, young Pau- 
line, as she tenderly embraced and loaded her with 
caresses, shed abundant tears. ‘The poor child 
seemed to be bidding farewell to her aunt. 

After quitting Myrtila, at a more advanced hour 


of the evening, Christian found on his chimney- 


piece a letter from Horace. 
Here it is :— 


‘“When you open this letter, Pauline and I 
will have crossed the frontier of Spain. I carry 
wife. This eccentricity seems to me in 


Frankly, I stand in need of it for a 


off my 


good taste. 

















so 


complete recovery from my disaster. I thus es- 
cape the thousand formalities and delays you have 
threatened. Besides, could I, Horace de Burg, 
baron, consent to marry according to traditional 
usages, like a merchant of pomies, or an official 
personage, or anidiot? No! I make no preten- 
sions to convince Myrtila and yourself that my 
proceedings are perfectly loyal; you are too irre- 
proachable yourselves to be indulgent to like fol- 
lies. But I, poor sinner, think that in many of 
the affairs of this world the end justifies the means. 
So, my good friends, to make you easy as to the 
fate of Pauline, I repeat to you that it is indeed 
my wife, the Baroness de Burg, whom I am ab- 
ducting. The first well-disposed monk whom we 


meet, shall discharge for us the matrimonial 
offices of the celebrated blacksmith of Gretna 


Green. We shall then await the consent of Pau- 
line’s guardian and yours, dear grandparents, at 
Madrid. If you delay more than a month, you 
must then address the indispensable certificates, 
duly registered, to our hotel in Paris. After 
which, we will cause our union to be legalized by 
a mayor—although that union is, from this very 
moment, irrefragable and sacred. Horace.”’ 
Hardly had Christian, man of action as he was, 
finished reading this letter, before he took a deci- 
After having given orders to the 
mountaineer he went 
down again, joined Myrtila, and to her explained 
An hour afterwards, at the head of a 


sive resolution. 


< 


vigorous in his service, 
everything. 
small body of guides, his companions in the chase, 
he galloped towards the Spanish frontier. In spite 
of his diligence, and the certainty of his informa- 
tion, it was not until the evening of the following 
day that he discovered the berlin in which our 
Malek-Adel was flying away with his affianced 
bride. 

Christian kept himself concealed, while his 
men, obedient to his instructions, surrounded the 
vehicle with naked sabres or pistols in hand, and 
compelled the postillion to turn backward. They 
instantly began to retrace the road without say- 
ng a word to the travelers, who, very much 
frightened, and not less repentant, believed that 
they had become the captives of a band of brig- 
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ands. They conjectured, however, that the cave 
of these highway robbers must be far enough from 
the theatre of their operations, since their return 
journey lasted all night. 

When they had come near Myrtila’s house, and 
on a given signal, the carriage suddenly stopped, 
and the brigands vanished as if by enchantment. 
It was broad day. Horace then ventured to put 
his head out of the carriage door, and the first ob- 
ject he saw was his friend Christian, one or two 
steps distant, dismounting from his horse. Con- 
fused and astonished, he quickly drew in his head 
and ensconced himself in the farthest corner of the 
vehicle, as if to escape the persecution of him 
A thou- 


sand times less painful would it have been for him 


whose nephew he had almost become. 


to have seen himself surrounded by bandits, for he 
dreaded danger less than ridicule. 

Young Pauline then returned to the family fire- 
side, supported on Christian’s arm, which pre- 
vented any disagreeable conjectures as to her 
absence among the subordinates of the household 
Her flight remained a secret. This was enough 
for the neighbors, but not for her family or herself. 
After many tears, and numerous proofs of pen:- 
tence, the dear child at length obtained the par- 
don of her friends and her own. Her fault had 
two such beautiful excuses—youth and love. 

Some time after this, the two marriages were 
The 
same evening, Horace departed for Paris with his 
charming little baroness. Myrtila and Christian 
established themselves in their picturesque and 


solemnized in the modest village church. 


beloved retreat. 

Since his marriage, Christian has made nume- 
rous excursions, and even many journeys some- 
what distant, particularly one to Paris not long 
since. 

Myrtila always accompanied him. Never did 
wife lean with more pride and security on the 
She not only loved him— 

Thus she exhibited 
This exalted soul had 


arm of her husband. 
in him. 
submission than devotion. 
found its ideal, this undisciplined nature its mas- 
ter. Between Myrtila and Christian there was, 
in the poetic and grand meaning of the word, truly 
a marriage. 


she believed less 
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WHEN sighing Summer softly holds her reign, 
Attended by tranquillity and peace; 
The fields are yellow with the golden grain, 
And fruitful Earth yields up her full increase— 
Now purple Morning, soon, awakes to see 
The reaper haste on labor’s early way ; 
Mild Evening gilds with lingering light each tree; 


—SUMMER. 
ALEXANDER. 


While weary warbiers sing their parting lay— 
Yet, though all nature fills me with delight, 

I think—how strange that Spring should disappear 
That summer pleasures, too, but reach their height 

And Autumn’s fading mornings “dim” the year- 
How calm, how cloudless, hath now pass’d away 


Our childhood’s happy summer holiday. 








A SUMMER 


BY H 


W uo that has been ‘‘ long in close and pop’- 
lous city pent,’’ has not felt a new spirit and life 
infused by the first sights and sounds that herald 
the approach of genial, verdant spring ? 

It was after a winter that had been to me a 
season of peculiar gloom, when both mind and 
body were so painfully overtasked by events and 
scenes of a distressing character, that the elas- 
ticity of both seemed nearly destroyed, and a 
dull, dispiriting reaction, the natural consequence 
of unusual excitement, had ensued, that I remem- 
ber being aroused from this lethargic state by 
winter, 


ha 1 


passed and gone—that the last mass of mud- 


suddenly observing that uncomfortable 


with its snow-banks and thaw-swamps, 


long in the shadow of 


stained snow, lingering 


high walls and narrow streets, 


had gradually 
Then, 


too, did my eye first perceive that every bush and 


yielded to the influence of balmy spring. 


tree, whether struggling for light in a crowded 
skillfully 


square, had burst from bud to leaf; and soon did 


court-yard or trained in the public 


my ear often distinguish, among the noisy sounds 
of wheels and muffin-bells, and the unmusical 
voices of the news-boy and hucksier woman, 
fresh warbling of teathered 


the sweet, some 


songster. Yes, balmy spring indeed had come; 
nor was it deceitful, capricious March, which, 
like a coy maiden, dispenses her brightest smiles 
to-day, to-morrow greets us with a chilling cold- 
ness, but *twas gentle May, with summer almost 
and, oh! those sweet, re- 


tripping at her heels; 


treshing sounds, bursting as they suddenly did 
upon a lately torpid mind and frame, seemed at 
chain’”’ within me. 


once to “strike the electric 


Other thoughts and feelings crowded upon me, 
causing the distempe red phantoms of an over- 
the unwholk some 


I had 


would arouse 


excited brain to disappear like 
vapors of night before the morning sun. 


again a relish for enjoyment. | 
myself and break away from absorbing recollec- 
to a few neglected duties, and 


And 80 I 


did; though various unforeseen difficulties rose 


trons, give an eye 


then hie me to the woods and fields. 


around me aiming my attention 


one by one, ¢ 
and newly-awakened energies; and when I fairly 
tore myself from the dusty town, the bright sun 
of June was shining over it. 

I first turned my steps to Bedford Springs. I 
knew they were situated in a retired, romantic 
country, and therefore determined my summer 
rambles should commence in those pleasant en- 
found that the 


virons. Fortunately for me, I 


season at B. Springs did not promise to be a 
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B——— 


fashionable one—and which may be better inter- 
prete d by saying there was no ¢ xpectation ot a 
crowd. Enchanting announcement to one flying 
from noise, and pining for Nature’s own sweet 


scenes of ! 


The 


highly picturesque. 


repose Nor was I disappointed. 
cultivated, 
Every day I discovered 
some new hill-side, shady stream, or wood to 


country around, though was 


explore. Sometimes I strolled out with my gun 


or fishing-line; and at other lazier 


took 


pocket, and upon coming to a shady, quiet nook, 


times, in 


mood, I some pleasant volume in my 


secured my horse, and stretched myself upon the 
green-sward to indulge in undisturbed reading 
or dreamy musings. ‘Thus had a week glided 
feelingly did I 


and realize 


the poet’s 


Life flows afresh, and young-eyed Health exalts 
rhe whole creation round Contentment waiks 


The sunny glade, and feels an inward bliss 


pring 


“pring o’er his mind beyond the power o1 kings 


To purchase.” 

Late one beautiful afternoon, I was taking a 

ride through a road that stretched for nearly halt 

a mile along the rocky banks of the picturesque 
Wongho. 


path, I came 


stream of Upon turning into wa little 
bridle 


ladies, whom I perceived at 


suddenly upon two you 
a glance to be in 


Beoenltw 
some difficulty. 


The path wound close by them. 
As I came near, I drew in my horse. Our eyes 
met, and a mutual burst of recognition ensued. 
I then heard that 
Summer within a few miles of B. 

To the Misses Summer ] had been 


introduced in the early part of the preceding 


indistinetly recalled having 


Dale was 
oprings. 


winter. I thought them pretty (one uncommonly 


) enriont j 


v.¢ } 
pi tiv, aia 


agreeable, but like twenty 
other belles in their first season; and since my 
arrival in their neighborhood, had not felt the 
remotest desire to renew or improve this slight 
acquaintance. But now we had chanced to meet, 
and both parties said all that was natural to the 
occasion—about the surprise and pleasure, the 
&e. &c. 


these opening phrases were interchanged, I was 


unexpected meeting, &c.; but ere 
struck with the expression of pain upon the face 
of one of the sisters, who retained her seat upon 
a little green bank. Ina few words I was made 
In at- 
tempting to jump and seize a bunch of wild cle- 


acquainted with the state of the case. 


matis that was training around a high bush, she 
had twisted her ankle so dreadfully that every 


effort to walk caused severe anguish. 
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Of course, the offer of my services was instan- 
taneous. At first, the other sister proposed that 
I should leave them, and gallop over to their 
house and request their carriage to be sent. But 
the western sky was already tinged with the 
gorgeous hues of sunset, and before the carriage 
could be got ready and reach them, it would be 
quite late; I therefore suggested the plan of 
placing the lady as gently as possible upon my 
horse, which I would lead. This was agreed to, 
and in a few minutes we started. And now, 
gentle reader, whilst we are pacing homewards, 
let me describe to you my fair companions. 
Ellen, the lady on the horse, is a tall, regular 
beauty, with raven hair and deep dark eyes, 


l’an- 


ny, Who is tripping by my side, is less strictly 


rather reserved and quiet in her manner. 


beautiful, and with spirits almost as wild and 
unconstrained as the light golden ringlets that 
float in graceful confusion about ber animated 
countenance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Summer had already felt some 
anxiety from the non-appearance of their daugh- 
ters; and as our little party slowly turned into 
the front avenue, we found them stationed on the 
portico watching for their homeward return. 
‘The history of their disaster was related, and 
igain and again was I thanked for my timely 
issistance. The gentle sufferer was carefully 
transferred from her painful position upon the 
saddle to the sofa, and whilst the proper applica- 
tions were preparing, I took my leave, announc- 

r my intention of calling the next day. Some 
description of the little Eden to which I was so 
unexpectedly introduced, must here be permit- 
ted. ‘The house was none of your white and red 





modern upstarts, the main body being built in 
the heavy substantial manner of former days— 
succeeding occupants had, however, here and 
there altered and added, and there were now 
two modern wings flanking the more solid and 
intiquated corp de logis, reminding one not a 
ttle of what we occasionally meet in society— 
an ancient matron adhering to the dress and 
stately manner of her day, with her daughters 
it her side sporting the fashion and air of an- 
And as in this case, so in the 


heir 


other century. 
other—both please, as both are perfect in t 
kind; 


ich irregularities as a principle, yet the effect 


and though architectural rules condemn 


» the presé nt instance was picturesque and 


sreeable. ‘The peculiar rambling style of the 
house corresponded with the romantic appear- 
ance of the grounds surrounding it. The ap- 
proach lay through an avenue of fine old trees 
on the outskirts of a deep wood; leaving this, 
you came at once upon a wide gravel-walk that 
wound through the sloping lawn fronting the 
house. The opposite side of the lawn touched 
the margin of a beautiful stream, and from its 
silvery line the eye wandered amid all the en- 
chantment of distance. ‘The house itself was 


covered by a wilderness of roses and 


' 


artly 


other beautiful creepers, which closed wp the 
portico and were seen peeping in at many of the 
windows. At the back of the house there was 
a garden, laid out in the old-fashioned style, 
with terraces and narrow walks, surrounded by 
solid, clipped masses of box and other ever- 
greens, perfectly impervious to the sun and noon- 
tide heat, and as secure from any passing eye or 
listening ear, as if “‘ for whisp’ring lovers made.’’ 
Upon the w hole, it was a be autitul, sequester d 
abode ; and if one could hope ever to escape trom 


the frivolities of fashionable life, or the anxieties 


of commercial or speculative life, it might be 
here. 

The next morning found me an early visitor 
at Summer Dale. I was shown into a littl 
morning -room, with windows down to the 


ground, looking upon a shaded terrace walk ; 
but now the Venetian blinds were drawn, ex- 
cluding the hot glance of day, but not the per- 
breath from the rich parterres below 


antly fitted up, 


fumed 


The room was simply but eleg 


and had that peculiar charm—an air of habita- 
tion, if I may so express it, too often wanting in 
our sumptuous town draw Ing-rooms. Sc attered 


around were various tokens of feminine occupa 
tion, musical instruments, books, an open escri- 
toir, with all its tasteful et ceferas; a tapestry 
stand, with the half-embroidered buds peeping 
through a confusion of worsted. But do nat 
imagine, gentle reader, that these were the ob- 
jects that first arrested either my eye or my 
thoughts; believe me, they are only after remi- 
niscences, solely noted for your benefit. Upon 
a sofa reclined the fair object of my present in- 
quiries. Her mother was sitting by her, and 
Fanny was arranging some fresh flowers at an 
opposite table. Our first greetings exchanged, 
Mrs. Summer answered my inquiries by telling 
me that Ellen’s ankle was still swollen, though 
less painful; and that though the doctor had 
yielded to her request of being conveyed from 
her sleeping apartment to this sitting-room, he 
had left a strict prohibition against any attempt 
to walk for some days to come. 

“Who would have thought,’’ said Ellen, 
laughingly, ‘“‘ that an attack upon a few wild 
flowers would have been visited so heavily ?"’ 

‘* But your sister will soon be better, be wel! 
I trust,’’ said I. 

‘‘T have been trying to console Ellen,”’ replied 
Fanny, with an arch look, “by reminding het 
how much worse it would have been had the 
prohibition related to talking instead of walk- 
ing.”’ 

“Nay, Fanny, I fear you judge me by your- 
self. But, indeed, I would willingly exchange 
all use of the ‘unruly member’ for a certain 
number of days rather than forego our pleasant 
evening rambles and delightful rides—now, too, 
that we have such exquisite early moonlights’’— 
said Ellen. 

‘*Man’s selfishness is proverbial among the 
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fair sex,’’ I added, laughingly, ‘‘and I fear on 


occasion I must instance to its 


Will you pardon the acknowledgment, 


this prove an 
truth 
Miss Summer, if I confess no decidedly sincere 
regrets for an accident which has furnished me 
with the opportunity of making so agreeable an 
acquaintance, or rather of upon a 
mere ball-room introduction ?’’ 


Ellen blushed slightly, for my look and man- 


improving 


ier at the moment expressed more positive ad- 
miration than my words; but Fanny rallied me 
not a little at the bad taste of expecting that 
gallantry at the expense of feeling could be gra- 
tilving. 

Time had glided delightfully by, when a sud- 
den recollection that I might be o’erstepping the 
bounds of propriety in further prolonging a first 
visit, forced me reluctantly to take my leave. 

As I slowly paced my horse towards Bed- 
ford Springs, every former recollection connect- 
ed with the fair ones I had just left, returned 
gradually to my mind. I then perfectly recalled 


having heard the previous winter that young 
Melville was engaged to one of them. But to 
which of the two? Was it to Ellen? Yes, it 


must have been—she was the eldest, and who 
Be- 


sides, one could scarcely connect an idea so se- 


could have known both and resisted her? 
rious as that of a matrimonial engagement with 
But 


Ellen’s quiet manner and more touching expres- 


a being gay and thoughtless as Fanny. 


sion, seemed in every way to accord with her 
present position. Melville, I knew, was absent 
in Europe to settle some affairs previous to his 
marriage. Lucky Melville! What a prize he 
has secured, and what a fool was I te be thrown 
in the way of such perfection and to have over- 
looked it! Although I did not acknowledge to 
myself that I was so quickly smitten, I felt too 
well aware that my admiration was a decided 
one not to rejoice at this timely recollection. 
But now, thought I, forewarned is forearmed, 
und I may at least in perfect safety occasionally 
exchange my present ruralities for the agreeable 
society of Summer Dale. 

At my return to Bedford Springs, the bare and 
almost empty apartments struck me for the first 
ime as being dreadfully dull; and the first time, 
too, since my country seclusion, I was at a loss 
The spell 
under which my late life of dolce far niente had 


to know what to do with myself. 


seemed so delightful, was all at once broken. I 
suddenly discovered that I was surrounded by 
incongenial, commonplace people; that a soli- 
tary ride or drive was but a dull way of getting 
over time—in fact, that I had now enough of 
mere country life. 

The next day, however, I easily persuaded 
myself that it would be proper to call and in- 
quire how soon the sprained foot might venture 
to touch the ground. Again and again were my 
Mr. and Mrs. Summer belong- 
From 


visits repeated. 
ed to the old school—i. e., the best school. 
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them I always received a kind, hospitable greet- 
ing; and by their fair daughters, need I add, I 
was always agreeably entertained. I was gra- 
dually placed on the easy, friendly footing of an 
old acquaintance—for in the country, people 
open their hearts; when in town, they scarce 
open their doors. 

““Come and dine,’’ or “ Do remain for tea,”’ 
constantly extended and as 
often accepted. Day after day sped delightfully 
by; and without a thought to the past or a care 
for the future, I continued to quaff the inebria- 
tion of the present. 

Afier some time Ellen was permitted to walk, 


were invitations 


but limited at first to short rambles about the 
grounds. I often secured the pleasure of being 
her escort, and many and delightful were our 
quiet saunterings through the shady walks, and 
our téte-a-tétes upon some rustic seat. 

One evening we were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, and were planning a lony ride for the 
We intended visiting some distant 
for its natural beauty, and also 
as being the scene of an Indian The 
conversation took its turn upon this, and regret 
was expressed that so little legendary interest 


next day. 
spot remarkable 
legend. 


was connected with beautiful and often sublime 
Mrs. Summer then, 
turning to the by, 
talking of legends, have you ever related to Mr. 


scenery of our country. 


> 


her daughters, said—“ By 


Vivian the romantic and tragical history con- 
nected with this old house ?’’ 

‘““What an enchanting heading to a story— 
‘Romantic and tragical!? Pray let me have it, 
by ail means.’’ 

‘*T have premised that it was romantic,’ 


Mrs. Summer, ‘‘ but you must prepare to receive 


’ 


said 


it in a very matter-of-fact language from me. 
Your own imagination will readily fill up my 
outlines. To commence, I must remind you of 
what Mr. Summer told you some days since, 
that the main body of the house was built about 
one hundred years ago. On the second floor is 
a little with old-fashioned wain- 
scoting. There seems to be some peculiar spell 
over it, for through all the 
tions and improvements that have been per- 
petrated at different times in every part of the 
mansion, it alone has remained perfectly un- 


square room, 


numerous altera- 


touched and unmodernized.* ‘That same room, 
some sixty years since, was occupied by a fair 
young girl named Susan Grey; her father, a 
comfortable farmer, then rented the place. Tra- 
dition says that he was stern, unfeeling, and ava- 
ricious, and that not even the gentle Susan, his 
only child, could soften the asperities of his 
temper. Harshness and mortification of every 
kind seem to have been poor Susan’s treatment 


through life. However, as the roughest path 


* This story is literally true; and the author, in his 
occasional visits to a certain old-fashioned homestead 
near ———, has often slept in the very room which 
was formerly occupied by the unfortunate Susan. 
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some flowers, Susan, it appears, had 


have 


may 
her consolations, and they were found in the de- 
votion of a young and ardent lover, whom she 
often continued to meet in her walks to and from 
the adjacent viliage and at their occasional coun- 
try gatherings. With youth and hope and love 
to cheer her, the fair girl for a time patiently and 
Seldom, 


calmly endured her hard fate. how- 


the course of true love ever run 


Susan’s lover belonged to a family 


ever, does 
smooth. 

with whom Grey had long been at variance, and 
his enmities were like his temper, violent and 
uncompromising. His daughter’s engagement 
coming to his ears, his natural irritability in- 
creased to such a degree that poor Susan’s home 
became insupportable. Worn out by this cruel 
treatment, and overcome by the entreaties of her 
lover, she consented to elope with him. All 
the day and hour appoint- 
Mr. 


upon 


their plans were laid, 


ed, but, alas! some evil genius interposed. 
Garey discovered their plot; and his rage, 
finding that his hitherto patient victim had con- 


ted 


Poor Susan was 


templated such an act of rebellion, was ve 


without either pity or remorse 
closely confined to her room, and all communi- 
cation with her lover thus cut off. 


the 


all intercourse with her tor present, and 


hoping that his absence would quiet her father’s 
apprehension of another attempt to escape, and 
the 


determined to leave the neighborhood for a time. 


thus soften rigor of her captivity, her lover 


Susan was thereby restored to more freedom, 


but heart-broken, uncheered and unsupported 


by the tender yet manly encouragement of her 


lover’s professions, her mind gradually gave way 


under the pressure of grief. One night, when 


the watchful attendant her father had pla ed 
over her was profoundly sunk in midnight slum- 


bers, Susan noiselessly left the little square 


\ ainscoted chambe r l describe d to you he lore, 


cautiously escaped from the house, and rushing 


down to the edge of yonder stream, madly 


plunged into its flood. It was winter—the deep 


Susan s 


snow lay upon the ground, and poor 

small footprints were readily traced.—Nothin 
could be proved against the father, but he was 
shunned by all his neighbors and soon after 


moved MWest,and the place passed into the hands 
of one of my ancestors.’’ 

“What a 
‘‘ And this romance of real life 
mer Dale? 


materials to grace the columns of a periodical; 


exclaimed 


tale,’”’ I 


belongs to Sum- 


melancholy 


exciting 


Why, ladies, here are 


and then think of the interest it would convey 


when entitled ‘4 Story founded on Fact,’ and 
spun out here and there with a sentimental di- 
gression, a tew p cturesque de scriptions, the 
stolen interviews between the lovers, the wrath- 
ful denunciations of the brutal father, and the 
poor heroine’s conflicting feelings, &c. &e 
Really, I must try and work it up. First, I 
must describe Susan herself. Of course, accord- 


Despairing of 


R 
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ing to the standing rule for all heroines, she must 
be perfection—but I might sketch her from a 
model before me, and she could not fail to en- 
chant.’’ 

This latter remark was added in a low voice, 
and only met the ear of her for whom it was in- 
tended, and the tell tale blush showed how wel 
it was unde rstood. 

*“* And for the locale, 
in the pages of a romance. 
the 


Some 


Summer Dale is just the 
But 


lovers—there | 


place to figure 
the conversations between 
am afraid I shall fail more practiced 
hand must fill them up.’’ 

“Perhaps Fanny will assist you with some of 
Melville’s soft whisperings,’’ said Ellen, in an 
and with an arch glance. 
blush. 


taray of light shot through my 


under tone 
It was now Fanny’s turn to Fanny! 
Melville! Wh: 


benighted brain! It 


"s wand, dis pe lling 





was like the touch of an 
delusion under 
The 


ing which had so long been 


enchanter the 


which I had been suffering. hopeless but 
not the less dee p tee 
repressed in my bosom, now rushed through my 
head 


flames | 


with overwhelmi: force, as smothered 


urst forth the 
find vent 


more fiercely when they 
The conversa 


anin 


suddenly tion was n 


my chair, I ¢ 


back upon 
tide 


rer continued by me, but le 


ave myseli up to the of bright 


thoughts ot hope and love that sweetly swept 
The 
tones around at length aroused me from this de- 
licious revery. Mrs 
and Fanny had taken her father’s arm to walk 


over my soul eradual lulling of the gay 


Summer had left the room, 


upon the terrace. What a moment! I was 
alone with Ellen, who sat carelessly turning 
over the leaves of a book. Emotions long sup- 
pressed in silence and despondency, could now 
no longe r brook col trol « r¢ ndure suspense. In 


a moment I was by her side, vehemently pour- 


ing forth the history of my late delusion, which 
} } 
I 


a few words uttered by her had just dispelled 


intermingled with passionate expressions of dee] 
and lasting adoration. 

Elle n did not imterr pt me, d d 
the small white hand which 


length the long ar slowly 


sweet contusion, 


Her 


conveyve 


raised, and our eves met. 


and soit, timid gla ce no disapprovi I 


Upon her rosy lips I sealed the silent consent 


by a—— 
such non- 


“Oh, Harry, how can write 


such ibs? You know [ never permitted 


you 
sense, 
any such liberty.’’ 
Gentle 


which 


reader, I have penned the exclamation 


as just escaped from my wife, who, it 


} 
seems, has been slyly reading over my shoulder. 


she 


It is in vain to atte ipt to write further, for 


ten 
is coaxing the little urchin under the table to 


sbake his papa’s arm; I will therefore conclude 


with a parting wish— 
May your 


ably as those « 


next summer’s rambles end as agree- 


f your humble narrator. 








TO THE 


AT THE FALLS OF THE 


BY 
Rout on, bright stream! 
, thou’st leaped 
amid these c 


averned sounding rocks, 





When t long summer’s sun hath turned thy power 


j 


io gentieness or, roused trom thy tong sieep, 
Hast cast thy win’try fetters off, and swept, 
in wild tumultuous rage, along thy course, 


Flinging the white foam hi 
And shaking to their very centre earth’s 


Foundation 


gh from out thy path, 


stones 





ven terror rides thy wildly heaving wave 
Or in thy soft and gentle flow, when break 
rhe rippies on thy sandy snore, in Swe 1 
Delicious music, as of fairy bells 
How beautiful art thou! 
\ 
(:lad hour, waen morning s 





Each rising sun, with dewy 


On thee. Each fu hath smiled to see 


-orbed m 


Herself thrown back in per f oveliness, 
Mirrored, a mimic dise of light eneath 
hy pure and limpid wave, or broken else 
Into a myriad crystal gems, flung high 


In sparkling jets or gilded spray, towards heaven 





And long ere on thy shores the w man trod, 
And wove the magic chain « man w 

Around thy free and rracetu I I I i tamed 
Its power to minister to huma 00% 

rhe Indian roamed along thy wooded banks, 
And listened to thy mighty voice wi a 

He too, untutored in the schoolman’s lore, 


And conversant with Nature’s works alone, 


More deep, true, reverent worship paid to thee 


rhan does his fe'low man, wh 


o boas 





More pure, an aim more high, a nobler hope— 

Yet, in his soul, is filled with earth-born lusts 

rhe Indian loved thee as a gift ne 

lo him thou tlow’dst from the blest land that smiled 
Behind the sunset hills—the Indian Heaven, 


Where, on bright plains, eternal sunlight fell 


And bathed in gold t hills, and « and woods, 


1e s 
(ht the blest hunting-grounds. W »y he drew 
rhe finny stores from out thy swarming depths, 


Or floated o'er thee in his light 


canoe, 


And blessed the kindly hand that gave him thee, 
A never 
And blessi: 


Didst image 


failing good, a fount of life 


A 


crystal s 


ig to his race thou to him 


forth the ream that flows 


From “ out the throne of God and of the Lamb,” 


rhe Christian's “ water of the life divine 


hy source was in the spirit-peopled clouds, 


And to his untaught fancy thou didst sj 


ring 


Fresh from Manitou’s hands—the o’erflowing hand 


From which ail blessing comes, alike to him 


Whose teaching comes from rude material things, 


Who worships ‘neath the clear blue dome of heaven 


As lum who in a sculptured temple prays 
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RIVER, 
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And thou, bright River, in thy ceaseless flow, 

last mirrored many a passing scene would charm 
The Painter’s eye, would fire the Poet's soul— 

For beauty of the wild, free wood and floods 
Is yet more beautiful when far removed 
From the loud din of toil that e’er attends 
The 


And poetry, unversed indeed, and rude, 


civilizing march of Saxon blood 
But full of soul-wrought, thrilling harmony, 
Hath spoken in thy murmur or thy roar, 


And human hearts, through long swift-gliding years, 





Have made the valley thou hast blest their home, 


Where they have lived, and loved, and joyed, and hoped, 


Nay, passed through all that makes the sum of life, 
Of human life, in every clime and age 

Along thy shaded banks, in grim array, 

Wild bands of “ braves,” as fearless and as true 
As ever sought a deadly foeman’s blade, 

Or battled nobly in a country’s cause, 

With step as silent as the grave, have sped, 

In lengthened files, to strife, and blood, and death. 


In that sweet dell, where giant trees o’erhang 


Thy soft encircling wave, the council-fires 


Have blazed. There silent, stern, grave-visaged men 
Have sat the magic cirele round, and smoked 
The calumet of peace; or youths, in wild, 


Exciting dance, with baule songs and shouts, 


With flashing 


Have acted the sad mimicry of w 





arms, and \ eigned, earnest strife, 





To yonder sheltered nook, where, still and calm, 
The chafed and wearied waters 
Behind 
Break ever 
And 
Phat, i 


Cool. cloistered light upon 


rest awhil 


a rocky point, on which the waves 


with a ft and sweet, 


music so 
la 


eath the shadows of 





g pines, 
the hercest noon, create a 
the sward beneath, 
The dusky brave, fier 


-e now no more, hath stoien 
ai the twilight hour, and when the young 

New moon hath tipped with silver, bough, and rock, 
And 


Love’s witching story, 


wave, to murmur into willing ears 
told 


full oft, yet new 


As when “twas whispered in fair Eden’s bowers. 


Sweet Merrimack! For ages thus the stream 


Of human life ran on with thine, yet not 


for thou art as thou wast of old, 


1 along thy 


As thine 


When first the Indian chase banks. 


But where is now the red man true and brave? 


where once the child of nature trod, 





Alas! 
Unquestioned monarch of the land and wave, 
The many-towered, busy city stands! 


W hen filled was this fair vale with sounds of strife, 


s that threw back the war-whoop’s fearful peal, 


Now echo to the engine’s shriller scream, 


As swift and strong it flies, with goodly freight 


0) fe d merchandize 
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By thy fair stream F’en as a spirit caught in earth-born toils, 


No more he snares As legends tell, and doomed to slave for him 


The red man roams no more. 
The artful trout, or lordly salmon spears. 
No more his swift-winged arrow strikes the deer 


Who holds the strong, mysterious bond of power 
And thou art now the wild, free stream no more 


Towards the setting sun, with faltering limb Playing all idly in thy channels old; 
And glaring eye, he seeks a distant home, Thy days of sportive beauty and romance 
1. , 1 
daily toil, 


Where withering foot of white man ne’er can come Are gone. Yet, harnessed to thy 


And all thy powers controlled by giant mind 
And right directed, thou'rt a spirit sull, 


And thy wild water, Merrimack, is tamed, 
y for human good, 


And bound in servile chains which mind has forged And workest mighti 
To bind the stubborn earth, the free-winged air, Changing in thine abundant alchemy 
The heaving ocean, and the rushing stream, All baser things to gold. 

Manchester, N. H., March 1~A49 


Th’ obedient servants of a mightier will, 





THE VALE OF ARNO 


BY DAVID WOODWORTH 


Ix Arno’s vale, fair Florence, thou art seen, Washed by the wave, in Summer’s beauty see 
Of old Italia’s many cities queen ; Sweet vale of Arno, dressed in living green ; 
Thy pillared halls, thy spacious temples rise Thy flowers shall often bud, and bloom, and fa 
Lift their tall spires above in sunny skies Where gifted ones of other times are laid 
Florence, of thee that was surnamed the fair, I love thee, Florence, with thy spacious halls, 
Nature and Art have stamped their beauties thers Thy sculptured marble, and thy mouldering wal 


On mouldering columns left their signet bright In ruins beautiful, in arts sublime, 


A monument of glory scathed with time 
tranger loves to roam, 





In mystic loveliness, still bathed in ligh 
The genius of thy children, traced with toi Inviting still, the s 
unny clime to seek a home 





banner o’er thy soil; 





Floats like a magic 


Fame’s crowded list can never be forgot, Where the gondola swiftly glides along, 


Yet, like the flowers, perfume—but faded not And ancient avenues with masses throng 


Petrarch, immortalized in deathless fame With many looms of silk, and oxen gray, 
Fresh as the fountain which sull bears his name Where the excursive maidens teem their way, 
The exile Dante lives, as in days of yore, And vineyards hold their tempting fruit above 
Immortal as the spirit which he bore With their large clusters ripening into love 
“dd Tis there enchantment seems to hold her swa 


These were thy palmiest days, when Galileo 
And tread, with light and airy foot, the way 


Fanned by the summer winds from southern isles 


Rich in the drapery of Nature’s smiles 


Trac ing the mystic stars, the world amazed 


Thy monuments may all in ruins lie, 


But these illustrious names can never die 
That fair domain, so blessed in days of old 


Ah! Florence, thou art sadly changed, yet stil 
Art beautiful, while wasting years fulfil ; The heavens from thee no future good withhold 
Time’s tireless foot hath lightly passed thee o’er, Long flourish as the Arno’s waters flow, 


And genius fallen to return no more years shall come and go 


And the eventiu 








SONNET, 


ON THE INVASION OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


BY HON. R. T. CONRAD 


Is there no pulse left in that withered heart, Pours, on the turbid Tiber, by the tombs 
Whose dust gives you the only life ye have 
! Rome once bred men; and wh 


e throb that once was there- 





To speak the earthqua 
The throb that shook the world? Still can ye bear Up to the strife 
The Roman name, nor die? Camillus’ part, Give not tomb, temple-trophy to the sky, 





Can ye not act it o’er your cindered homes, And, dying, make your Rome a Roman gr 
Reddened, if need be, with your brother's blood? False France and leaden Austria cannot give 
aurel-laden flood A death not dearer than in chains to live 


The past, with all its 











THE 


BY GILBERT 


AMONG 


house while I was yet a child, I vividly remember 


the few persons who visited my father’s 


one old man. Once or twice a week, in summer 


and in winter, he quietly entered our common 


1 
le part of the family group. 


sitting-room, and made | 


His approach was always noiseless and unan- 


nounced. And alihough I was accustomed to his 
presence, yet I never looked suddenly at and be- 
held his bent form and melancholy face crossing 
the apartment, without feeling a sensation of awe 
and childish terror. 

Indeed, there was much in his manner and ap- 
pearance to excite a youthful imagination. He 
was always dressed in deep mourning. His figure 
was large, but attenuated; and his countenance, 
though kind and benevolent, wore an expression 
of subdued sorrow. He was gentle to me, and 
sought to banish my evident fear by a thousand 
stories of things and people which I had yet to see 
in the great world beyond my own fireside. But 


much as I loved all marvelous narratives, they 
ame from him with too singular a relish of the 
iwful to excite pleasure in my timid mind. 

The vulgar stories of the neighborhood aided 
in confirming my terrors. He lived a short dis- 
tance from our house, in an old stone mansion, 
This place, before it came into his possession, 
had enjoyed in the country round a singularly evil 
reputation. Ghosts and fairies were said to have 
made the spot their peculiar haunt ; and this fable, 
together with its isolated position, had long kept 
the old mansion tenantless. And when, therefvure, 
ten years before, this gloomy stranger visited the 
into their condition, paid 


without a word the price which their owner de- 


ruins, and on examining 


manded, the country people fancied that, for pur- 
poses of conducting with greater freedom his un- 
holy work, some evil spirit had possessed himself 
of a body, and entered into close alliance with the 
demons of the place. 

My tather was not a man to share such opinions, 
and eo he took an early occasion to call upon the 
stranger. Ele found him to be a person who might 
be accounted an acquisition to that small neighbor- 
hood, but of a t mperament so peculiar, that he 
telt constrained to allow him to take his own way 
in conducting their intercourse. 

d, seemed to ap- 


He did not 


show any wish to receive triends at his own house. 


Mr. Evelyn, for so he was call 
preciate this disposition in my father. 
Indeed, excepting our own family and Mr. Allen, 
the rector, he made no acquaintance with any one. 
But when he wished to see those whom he knew, 
he went to see them. And when he remained 


RECLUSE 


AINSLI 


away, it was well understood that he preferred 
that his solitude should be unbroken. 

Year afier year he continued to live in this 
manner, never leaving home except in the autumn 


Where 


The servants so- 


of the year, and then only forafew weeks. 
he went to was not known. 
lemnly hinted that at such seasons he was bound 
for a time to return to that kingdom from which, 
somehow or other, and doubtless for evil ends, he 
had been permitted to depart. ‘The close seclusion 
which he maintained for some days after his return 
from these mysterious visits, and the stil! darker 
melancholy of his demeanor when he again ap- 
peared at our house, furnished them with substan- 
tial reasons for their dark suspicions. 

\pparently unconscious of the remarks daily 
made upon his conduct, Mr. Evelyn pursued the 
even tenor of his way. In time, the feeling of 
the neighborhood for him materially altered. Se- 
cret charities gradually came to light. The grati- 
tude of the humble poor, in a severe winter, for 
the timely relief which his bounty afforded, did not 
permit them to heed their benefactor’s injunction 
And the 


country as one to whom the poor 


of silence. ** stranger’? became known 
throughout the 
and afflicted could at all times apply with the sure 
hope of relief and consolation. ‘The horror and 
superstition of the villagers then yielded to an- 
other feeling. They began to entertain a sort of 
reverence for him; and Mr. Allen used jestingly 
to say, that he believed that a reproof from Mr 
Evelyn's eye would do more to bring a bad urchin 
to a sense of duty than the interference of himself 
and all the parochial authorities. 

I had ceased to be a child, and was growing up 
into boyhood. My own feelings partook of the 
change which went on about me. I did not shud- 
der and close my eyes, as | had done years before 
when he placed me between his knees, and with 
his low, melancholy voice, repeated the strange 
stories or wild ballads in which he knew that my 
heart de lighte d. 


young I always went to him 


cheerfully and gladly; but there remained so 
much of my old fear that I never ventured to 
approach him until I was summoned; and when 
I stole to his side, it was with a manner so altered 
and subdued that my father with difficulty forbor 
to smile. 

‘Time began to show the traces of its work even 
upon the wasted form of Mr. Evelyn. I used to 
notice that he sometimes tottered in his walk, and 
that his visits to our fireside were not as regular 
I heard my father 


remonstrating with him upon his solitary life, and 


as they had been formerly. 














resit ce Wiin ¢ lan y But t! old man sor 
rowiully | k his he 1d, say go that the serva 8 
who were yut him were sed to his ways, and 
would care for him while he lived, and that he 
could not live otherwise than as he had done. 


He had not paid his accustomed visit for more 





ina week. ly fa er, one co 


even r, Was expressing some fear that he w 
sick, and wondering whether it would « 

tite Oo inal | went in person to Ingu el 
his he Lill VW il le he was a ) wi \ 
brought to the drawi room that Mr. Evel; 
was des is Ol seeing my father imme¢ ulely 
With a single glance of sorrow and apprehension 
at my mother, he quitted the apartment; and call- 


lng to a servant to tollow hi non horseba k, to do 


d which the occasion might 


—my father must remain and 


watch with him The « on of the old man 
was so let e that he could not last long, and he 
a red desirous to have some one with him 
in h sing moments 

" , , . a | } 

i next n my tather returned ihe sa 
of his face showed us all that his friend was 
lor rer alive He d d no hee 1 our wee} if 
calling my t er apart, he talked long and earn 
estly with het Che follow day he l 
the house and returned to Mr. Evelyn's Al ( 

! ! : ; y +} y 
meia noly arrangements tor the occa were 
made. My father announced that it was the wish 
ot the deceased to be buried at some dist 


chosen to resid¢ 


had 
the latter years ot his life. He pre} ired 


from the place where he 
duri 
himself to 


piace. 


only person who went with him upon this journey. 


accompany the body to its resting- 
An old servant of Mr. Evelyn’s was the 


All other attendance was de¢ ned. 


In about a week he returned home. The 


morning alter his arrivai he 


called to me and « 


sired that I would accompany him to the house « 


our departed friend. He said that he wished to 


remove some articles, and needed my aasistance 
l 1 then grown into sufficient age to understand 
nm of the real merit which had lain hidden 
under Mr. Evelyn's reserve, and to conceive that 
there must have been some strong reason for the 
close seclusion in which he had lived. It was 
with a strange mixture of sorrow, awe, and curi- 
osity that I prepared to attend my father. 

The house to which we were going was only 
one miled nt from our own, | yet [ had never 
seen it. Its late occupant had not expressed any 


wish that his friend's children should wander 


through his grounds; and my father, always care- 


ful to respect his desires, had commanded us to 
refrain from intrusion. Whe therefore, alter 
walking some distance up the solitary lane, 


which, leading from the high road passed 


out-gate and terminated at the entrance of the 
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me a ru disn i park wa ind a le { 
ther « l SSive it ruil Is stome eway, my 
cur vy Ww stro y ex ed 

There was no « o receive u Mv father 
| i Y ie, Wi i sy | ~ 
rusty | moto me to enter; i eu 
rem ing 3s hand, 1 closed with a clang t 
I my i rt « 1 W i horror. Tl ro 
“ 1wes i was rrow, and aln Cone I 
by ¢ wee \ ibove us, the g 
Lo} Ltr V ra ‘ es a 
: re 1 rhs biad een s er sea 
. t ‘ i Ly ri yuld xi inve pe ‘ 
trated to the walk be ththem. Asitw the 
sunshine { checkered and d d upon th 
weedy gr | 

Sile y we pursued our way My compani 
with his eye i y n V mthe earih, walk 
ri n s ir ] owed 

r i whole ne was so un e the ope 
chee 1 « ry it lay be I » * tto my 
ve eve it Vv é tie { p t ol ay 
chur A I 1 my sight to see i 
ame t dark of ti d between th 
i e roots i ri I rise »> some ol 
those sad | wks which I-had seen rutiling the 

oth earth i r the shadow oi the v U 
: e. 

W here the tre rew thickest, Is enly saw 
a} of gray 1 ng over a considerable 

Hat Ihe re V iwel owed d imme- 
diately pas th ! iragments which yeé 
stood upright 11 é it they had once formed 
| of a buil ol some pretensions "The 
Pp inted arch yet rer ning over one or two 
window 3s, showed that t h d been erected ce! 
turies before This proof was not neede 
Through one casement the body of a giant oa 
which had c¢ root within, had protruded i 

ran ind growing bulk had cracked 


ll around it, plainly 


massive wa | 


iat many y rs before the work of d 





svlation must have commenced. A blast of wind 

might have shaken from a bough into the roofle 

} / ‘ r {. | +! ts : 
] iin ie ‘ ac no irom which lat prea 

tree took s root. Or else a & urrel, hoard 

its I le store ( ih yrnie rent of the wa 

planted there the tree, whose growing strenytl 

day by day thrust from their rest places th 


ive blocks which had 


violence and the slow decay of time. 

Examining what I saw as we s the few mo- 
ments occupied in passing permitted, | hurried t 
join my father, who, turning an angle ol the build 


When I reached this 


door ot a low 


ing, had gone out of sight. 


point, I saw him standing at the 
one-story house, partially sheltered from observa- 
tion on three sides by the walls of the old build- 


ing He was in conversation with an aged do- 


mestic, and I had leisure to look about me. 
I have said, was low, and of one 


rudely 


The house, as 


, 
dark gray stones 
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fitted together. ‘The windows were long and come upon me in the place, I hastened out int 
I . The door was sma and constructed of the open wood. 
wo heavily barred. ‘lhe approach to this en- Seeing no one before the house, and observing 
tra ev 3a mere touotpa which, ividing before that the door was open I entered. belor I 
it re d the dwell r. d also ito tne large was a narrow hall, bare of all lurniture exce 
court formed by the dismantled walls of the ruin. arude stone bench. On the right hand, a 
lb ollov go where it went, I speedily stood be- doorway opened intO an apartment from wi 
neath the tree which I had seen thrusting its huge the sound of voices proceeded I found v 
trunk through the broken arch of a window. the room my father and the old domestic whom | 
"The round within th ¢ losure was more had pre viously observed in conversation wit! 
eve in in the w \“\ 1 Here and ther They were deeply engrossed, and | war : 
ab had fallen from the \ s above, and em- about, exam xs what I saw, relieved bs 
1] iftsell Geeply in a : it earth stains presence of th se sensations which had str 
and mosses h vered em, and they appe ired terror inio me when I walked alone 
more e rude seats, arra d by a builder’s The apartment had apparently been used as a 
hand in e cha -thrown fragments of the s g-room. It was cheerless enough in its cor 
str re. ‘Tl rround, sheltered from the parch- truction, ar tow 
ing heats of summer and from the cold blasts of to make it n J 
“ er, was overgrown with a soft, short grass, beams wh cover- 
that remained green and smooth even durving that ed with a ro The 
lnclement season of the year The nakedness of walls were cased in the same substantial manner. 
the walls around was half-hidden by the slender Near one of the two narrow windows which lighit- 
trunks of beech and alder trees, which shot up ed the room, stood an old-fashioned re 
among the stones, and interlaced their boughs with a few books and an antique lamp 1 
} , r Behind them ipon th wall, clam Within easy reach stood two la ¢ ses 
bered t < ivy vines, which, now hanging upon well filled. One enormous leathern-! ed chair 
the me oO! branches, and now clinging to the stood by the table, and another was drawn near to 
proje r edges of the stone, festooned them- the vast chimney which opened its smoky depths 
scives al ind the noary ruin. taku Fup ne urly the whole wa | nthat } ox 
The root of the great tree by which I stood ( these articles, there was » ot ri € 
twisted 10 a project yr seat. A little distance in the room. On the | ] r opposite to the 
from it, and parallel to the wall near which it book-cases was hung, where the light strea i 
grew, ran a deeply-worn irregi pathway, in upon it, a solitary picture; and belore that 1 
which returned upon itself a few feet distant from stood entranced. 
the wall, at the farther extremity of the building I knew that it represented the Christ, and ! 
—an irregular pathway, seemingly worn by the supposed that the lovely face bending over th 
frequent tread of an uncertain footstep. ‘The torn and wounded body was the mother of God 
grass was withered by the root on which I lean- Unfamiliar with the school to which it belonged 
ed, as though the wanderer had often paused at and never having beheld any of the scenes of the 
that spot on his melancholy round. There I crucifixion delineated upon canvas, the touching 
stood and looked about me. Never was a place beauty of the weeping mother, and the calm fa 
so well fitted for sorrowful meditation. Into that of the dead son, filled me with sorrow and fear 
secluded solitude came no sight or sound which And in my young heart, I wondered once more 
could distract the heart from pondering upon its what manner of man he could have been whu 
own grief. The leaves rustled only on the top- was contented to remain in a place so gloom 
most boughs, and the clouds of heaven sailed un- and to sit looking day by day at a picture s 
seen over its gloomy shade. I stood and looked awful in its sad beauty. 
before me Fragments of the cold, gray wall I saw near the picture another open door. | 
looked out from among the ivy leaves, like dead led into a small sleeping-room. ‘This was evs 
human faces; and, as I beheld them, seemed to more naked and cheerless than the one I had lef 
repeat the deep, melancholy gaze of the last Chere was nothing to be seen but a single ch 
watcher in that solitude. The silence de epene d a ida h ird, narrow be d. One book lay upon th 
over and about me. I could hear the dull beat- sill.of the window which lighted the room. It 
ings of my own heart grow quicker and quicker ; was a small Bible, well worn, though carefully 
aid at last, when, with excited fancy, I strained preserved. I looked to see the name that wa 
my aching vision to see more clearly through the written in it. On the top of the page was ‘‘ Mary 


shadows the terrible faces which peered at me, a Leslie, from her friend Henry Warden,’’ and be 





solitary leaf slowly falling downward through the low, in characters so faint that they were scarcely 
air, a moment circled in its descent and struck legible, I saw the initials ‘‘C. E.,’’ and the date 
upon my cheek. I leaped from where I stood as ** March , 17—,’’ with the following words 
ii the blow had come from an unseen hand. Un- written after, ‘Et quoni fe und adempta mi 


able longer to control the feelings which had serabilem et orbum tadet patria olim aulcis 
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vierum nererre 


I did not then under- 


” 
resertor. 


stand the 


who had thus used the language of another’s sor- 


row to express his own. My father took the vo- 


lume from my hand, and read in an undertone, 


und then aloud, the sentence which I have record- 


ed. ‘‘It was your own case, indeed, my poor 


friend,’’ said he, and closed the book. 
He cast his eyes upon a small door which was 
said the old 


near the bed. ‘‘Into that room,’’ 


“no one, save my master, ever went. 


There, each morning, he retired; sometimes only 





for a few moments, but oftener to remain long 
hours in solitude. Frequent as were his visits, 

y never seemed to be less distressing. And 
when I, using the privilege of one who has 
wal 1 over him for years, begged that he 
would yt, in his weak state, go there and sit 
alone, he shook his head, and told me that it did 


rive 1 that real ¢ sure which it was the 
business of his closing years toachieve. I thought 
, . } ‘ ! ’ 

ha I t be so; for when he was with any 
one, he seemed always to be under a constraint, 
is if he felt asadness to which he could not yield. 


- 


But when he had shut that door behind him, he 








was alone with God, and with whatever that 
chamber contains And there, giving way freely 
to all that he felt, his weary heart found a relief. 
sien y have said,’’ continued the old man, 
srowing earnest as he progressed, ‘‘that Mr 
Evelyn must have had a dark sin upon his soul 
o lead th nely, sorrowful life that he has al 
ways »wwed. And there have been those who 
have Id to say tl , when ynder door 
came » be opened, there we l be f the 
s ( in € vil te I maybe, of d nes with 

e whom a Christian may m ime. I have 
lived Mr. Evelyn twenty years, in sickness 
ind uth l have ‘ r seen i 1 ot rti } 

nas i ured sines e came IT nere 
What t rief may ve been that weighed him 
to the eal [ cannot tell eome es in his 
sle« 3s uttered names it I never hear 
tho ] brought up with him in his father 
hou I alth rh he was a wild, wilful lad 
and w 1 have sown way, I never knew ev 
of | And Iam sure that since he has been 
a man, he has don thing of which a Christian 
should have reason to be ashamed. 

Lhe of a good man is proof of his re- 
ligion. Who th knows the deeds which my 
master has done, will refuse to him the praise « 
charity? Who that has watched his blameless 
walk for years, as | ve, will refrain from testi- 

g to the humble spirit in which he movec 

el God? I know that some griet has 
long | it roots of his peace | know that 
time has availed lit to remove it. But I was 
bred ) l n I was his daily companion 
’ L he vw to manhood; he made me share 
S spor ; pleasures, his learning, even; and 
being near to him as a boy, and near to him 


words, nor know the depth of his grief 


111 


in middle life and in his old age, I dare ignorantly 
defend him from the blame of all that knew him 
not. Perhaps what was a sorrow to him—a 
sorrow that cost him his happiness in manhood 
and age—to another would have been a common 
grievance. ‘That chamber may contain the se- 


cret of his woe. I have thought, since he’s 


buried, that the old grave by which he was laid 


had somewhat to do with it.’’ 
With a voice broken by weeping, the old man 


dead. His 


with 


sobbed out his justification of the 


early education and habits of familiarity 
Mr. Evel 


a dignity beyond what mi 


ven his manner and language 
rht have been looked 


yn had 


for in a person of his condition. My father list- 


ened as one who understood too much of the 


character and history of the dead to need a de- 


fence, but like a friend who himself holding the 
memory of the departed dear, hears willingly 
the words of those who share his interest and 


W hen the old man had cease d speak- 


flection 


IT 9 without a word he drew trom h 5 pocke ta 


approached the door. Seeing that w 





were about to retire, he bade us follow him, and 


tered the apartment. 


turning the key, en | 


Scarcely knowing what I was to expect, bu 
with a childish fear that some sight of evil omen 
would greet me, intruding upon a spot so long 
devoted to the olitary meditations of tl mvs- 
terious man, I half closed my eyes until I should 
hear some exclamation from my elder compan- 
ions; but none coming, and perceiving from the 


flood ot 


} 


tl 


light which broke into the apartment 


rat the window S had been thrown open, | look- 
ed al 


My irprise Was ¢ 


out me. 


reat when I saw that I stood 


in a room larger than any that I had yet seen in 


, though itself of moderate dimen 


tne house 


sions, 


but which was nevertheless utterly without fur- 


niture, ornament, or contents of any sort, saving 
two pictures which hur upon the walls. One 
was a portrait. It represented a woman appa- 
ré ntly seventeen or ¢ teen years ol ace. ‘Lhe 
face was exceedi y beautiful, and there was an 


expression of renti ress and melancholy tender- 
ness that spoke of a youth « irly subdued | 
sorrow, but subdued only into that resignation 


which comes who sorrow, but not w ith- 


out hope. ‘The dark hair and eyes, and the 
contour of the features would almost have dis- 
closed a foreign origin, had not the peculiar cos- 
tume in which the person was habited, showed 


that it was never worn inan English 
picture had evidently been 
] 


his was apparent even to an unpracticed eye, 


from the carving and decorations of the frame in 


which it was hung. 

Not tar from s picture was another, which 
attracted my whole attention. It represe la 
irl of sixteen or seventeen summers, nding 
upon the edge ot wood. The broad arm of an 
oak tree hung its shining leaves above her head 


She sto d looking fixedly betore he r into the 








western sky. There sun was just it set- 
t he full ef r f its rays was hidden 
behind a le 1 Ww h seemed | i trans- 
parent ve y >n ww the | t which 1 
could no ( Ke A t for a little p ( 
was the clear sky, and ye¢ er in the heavens 
hung two clouds, w! 1 ha is f n, s it 
were » cateh ‘ fle ym of the se } 





i dark spot, but the « 3 were owing with 
that seemed to s you looked upo 

them he face « é r rl was t ! 
Immova y in the air ym ol the imp 
clouds 

It was a face even 1 é eautiful than that 
ipon which | 1 just ked; but so like it, 

it for a mi l tit was designed to 
repeat I 1 | ovservil more : 

I 
rowly, I ‘ \ tr s easily d n- 
ruishabl 1 the two I r ol e y 4 
girl was of a br 1, a i l y, indeed 

it not ap u { yf raven blackness 
which gleamed mn the forehead of the o r 
1 hie yes, a », were ( ind of a deep blue 
rhe brow was vader; and although 
the wh form appeared to be the likeness of 
o! fal rer the ¢ es ol rlhood than was 
suc ed y the portr t i i¢ other, yet w ; 
there expression of greate1 tellicenc | 
more earnest thoug 1 s in her that wa d 
ne se ng sun 

Upon the countenance there was a look of 
to sadness, wh seemed to have come 
from some iought w ( 1 crossed, like a cloud, 

clear mirror of her mind. The lines upon 

her face did not show that the melancholy they 
picture 1 was its habitua expression. Upon her 
brow openness, candor, and innocence sat en- 


throned. She looked like one from the fountains 
of whose inner heart could flow no corroding 
ym hope and 


holiness would keep afar off all despondency and 


streams of sorro*v, and from wh 


des} 





Silently we three stood before that picture, 


and cazed at its beauty. he tears were in my 


father’s eyes, and the good old domestic wiped 
away with his hand the big drops which he could 
not suppress. All felt, when looking at the 
being before us, that must have been a sorrow 


for her loss that weighed upon the heart of him 
‘ : , ‘ 
who spent his beholding the image of her 


L 


departed loveliness. And all felt that his sorrow, 


though we knew not its istorv, Was not without 


a reason. 
Mr. Evelyn’s old servant seemed to be ren- 
dered more ! knowledge of what 


happy by the 


the chamber contained than by any consolation 
which it had been possible for us to bestow. He 


had never for one moment doubted that the good 





fame of his master would be cleared up, when 


his conduct came to be more nearly examined 
and hette r } 


inderstood; but calumny and scan- 


dal, though unavailing to shake his belief, had 


done much to disturb his repose. And now that 


he discovered the nature of those objects over 


Evelyn had watched in secret, his 


renewed tranquillity had in it something nearly 
resembling open ple sure. He bustled about 
with an activity that ill accorded with his years. 


It would have been difficult to recognize in his 
1d } Vv — 
face the weeping old man who had a lew mo- 


ments before sobbed out his defence of a dead 


The pictures were taken down from the wall 
and carefully packe lup. The book-cases were 
( ed, and prepared for removal. ‘The old 
chairs were whee i from the usual places into 


he centre of the room My father placed the 
| e Bibl 1 his breast; and then, tur ng to 
1s, said it, by the wish of Mr. Evelyn, these 
ticles were to be taken to his house, and to be 
pres rve 1} him. To the f irly « ympanion and 





ittendant of his friend, he offered a home for the 





I under of 

I three pictures were placed in my father’s 
private room. > remained under his eye t 
his death, which took place two years after. 
mother continued to care for these memorial 


equaintance with Mr. Evelyn. 





I returned from the University to spend my 
yn at home, she spoke to me one evening 
of the visit I had made with my fa 
the house that Mr. Evelyn had occupied. The 
events and circumstances were recalled to our 


h, seen by th 


minds by the three pictures whi 
firelight, looked down upon us from the walls of 
the room where we were sittil She told me 


that Mr. Evelyn, on the night before he died, 
had placed in my father’s hands a manuscript, 
which explained the reason of his long melan- 
1 


choly. He asked my father to take the pictures 


down from the wall of the inner room, where he 
said they hung, and to burn them before his eyes; 
sut he appeared so unwilling that they should 
perish, even while he begged their destruction, 
| | 


that my father, al 
were, interce ded to preserve them. 





10ugh ignorant of what they 


He promised 
that if they were confided to his care, he would 
keep them as a sacred trust so long as he lived, 


and. when ne died, would ive them to some 


one who would preserve them from neglect or 


Mr. Evelyn gladly accepted his proposal. He 
then told my father that he had a greater favor 
to ask of him. In his will, he had left to hima 


small estate in ——shire. On that estate, in a 
| already buried, 


| uid. 


e had named the exact spot in a writing which 
He had 1 th t spot t 


ice where three persons were 


Pp 
he desired that his own body should be 


he said would be found inclosed in the manu- 


t. Asa last favor, he begged that my father 
would see in person that his wishes were complied 
with. The gift of the estate was coupled with a 
condition, which he said it was not likely that 


my father could comply with; but he gave it to 
him in order that, if he could not himself fulfil 








THE RECLUSE. 


the obligation, he would bestow it upon some 
one to whom it would not be unwelcome. 

When my mother had told me thus much, I 
asked to see the manuscript, if it were yet in 
existence. She went to her escritoir and pro- 
duced it; and, calling for lights, read to me the 
errors and sorrows of the unhappy old man, 
whose desolate home I had visited in my child- 
hood. It was not long, but it conveyed a lesson 
which sank deep into my mind. As my mother 
went on, it seemed more than history to me. 
The sight of her picture, 
the dead mother at which she loved to gaze, the 
recollection of the old man, who, through so 
many long years, had bewailed the memory of 
her departed love, gave to the whole story a sad 
interest and reality. 

I had often longed to know why it was that the 
painter had chosen to make that lovely girl the 


sad observer of the setting sun. I now under- 
stood why Mr. Evelyn had desired that the first 
foreboding of evil days, which fell like a shadow 
upon the young heart of Mary Leslie, should be 
ever present to his thought as the memorial of 
an early error and untimely loss. And it was 
then not hard to comprehend how a spirit, gene- 
rous and noble, though led far astray from its 


true paths byt 





» lights of glory and ambi- 


tion, would, when made wiser by suffering, 


mourn over a deception practiced upon innocence 
ef would only be made 


and truth; and that its gr 
more deep and lasting by reflecting that one 
whom there was most reason to love and cherish 
had gone down into the grave, trusting to an 
affection of which the hollow pretence only had 
existed. There was comfort, indeed, in the 
knowledge that the wandering heart had return- 
ed with the purpose of confessing its own un- 
worthiness; but the recollection that she had 
spent the last hours of her holy life in prayer for 
one who was flying over the sea to escape from 
her love, planted an abiding sorrow in the heart 
of him who returned only to find her numbered 
among the dead. 

Several months after, I found myself in the 
neighborhood of the spot where Mr. Evelyn had 
directed that he should be buried. I was spend- 
ing a few days with a friend in that part of the 
I inquired of him if he knew of such 


He said that 


it was a well-known spot, both on account of the 


country. 
a place as that which I described. 


peculiar beauty of the situation, the wildness of 
its woods and scenery, and from certain sad 
stories which were said to be connected with its 
history. There were three graves upon the 
place, which he remembered to have seen in his 
childhood. To one of them not much interest 
attached, but the other two were objects of pe- 
culiar superstition to the neighborhood. He said 
that there were some old people who remember- 
ed the persons buried there. One was a dark, 
mysterious man, who lived upon the estate in a 


solitude broken only by the presence of his 


* 


10 


and of that likeness of 


daughter; and the other was that daughter her- 
self. She was said to have been a miracle of 
beauty and innocence, and her grave had long 
been a sort of shrine to the young, who were ac- 
customed to pay to it, in spring and summer, the 
sad tribute of the earliest and latest flowers of 
the year. The interest of all around had been 
for a long period kept alive by the annual visits 
of an old man to the estate. Who he was, or 
what relations he had borne to the dead, none 
knew. 
place, forbore to break in upon his solitude, ten- 


derly respecting that grief which time did not 


Sut old and young, when he came to the 


seem to soften or subdue. 

Several years before, he told me that this in- 
terest had been quickened into new life by the 
arrival of a small funeral train, which took its 
way at once to the burial-ground of the lodge. 


Over the 


new grave had been set up a plain 


stone, with the initials ‘‘C. E.,’’ and the date of 
the death. 


The common voice of all at once dec 


other in scription, 
! 


There was no 
red, that 
the old man who had made so many dreary pil- 
grimages to the spot, had come at last to take up 
And when the autumn of the 


year again came round, and there were no tidings 


his final abode. 


that his wasted form had been seen, as in other 
days, watching, from the early morning late into 
the night, over those lonely graves, all felt that 
the burden of his grief had at last grown too 
heavy, and that his broken heart now crumbled 
into dust beside the ashes of those he loved. 

I never saw the spot which had been conse- 
crated by so much suffering, and by so many sad 


f mother 





conjectures. When, after the de: 
and father, and of all that was dear to me in 
England, I finally left its shores to make my 
home in the forests of the new world, it was a 
subject of much reflection to know what memo- 
rials I should take with me into my voluntary 
exile. As I wandered from room to room of the 
old hall, objects which were dear to me from as- 
sociation with beloved faces, seemed to multiply; 
but many as were the relics of my own family, 
which I could not endure to leave behind, there 
were other tokens which I determined should 
bear me company wherever I went. Amuong 
these were the three pictures which had hung 
upon the walls of Mr. Evelyn’s old house, and 
the Bible which I had found in the room where 
he died. 

In my rude dwelling, by the shores of Lake 
Ontario, they now hang side by side with the 
pictures of those who watched over my young 
life, or who shared as brother and sister in the 
mirth of our happy home. In the long, sad 
hours of the summer evening, I often sit at my 
little window and see the light of the setting 
sun stream in upon the figure of her who, upon 
the canvas, turns her melancholy gaze to its de- 
parting light. And thus watching in my solitude 


the likeness of her beauty becomes so real ‘to 


my inward eye, that when I turn and look down 
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the reen law? to the ree that ber ! over ome yvoune triend and cor 
smooth waters of the lake, I eem to see her Whose iffer I have mourne lik 
unding be ith the 1 ed bough, watchu And itis with th mingied ‘ 
: ' \ 
the nset glories as they brighten in the west ilways regarded the manu pt wl 
, , , 
ern y when «dy in my ta r md 
1} ve ved so long amor these memor ot m i pt which | ve >t wo 
the sorrow of Charles Evelyn, and have grown that ere can be » story of unt 
eo familiar with the confession of his early lite which will not commend itself to the 
that to my memory he now appear it once the ol some human heart. 
old man whom I dreaded in my childhood, and (To be continued 
——— St FY OS 
’ , ’ " ' ’ ‘wr DPD ' 
SONG OF THE FLOWER s 
BY MRS. NAL? 
ut are { Then tot Weatern Wor ‘ 
| ‘ and ' i And ~ 1t low ot ) rn 
] i, a v and ! ! vl w mad 
The red is Lo we " ] ’ Fai md Tra vere so 
And whit 1 is Fa to view And oh! how ro j 
And Truth is im li \ And ugh the world 4 ! 
Where Faith is free and Lo : e, For Freedos agle-pinioned, flew 
We sow the red white, a " lo uri red, and white, an 
In astern Lands tl l we cast Now in a Banner fair to «ee, 
But thorna would « ce, or mildew blast The hu ire twined in trinity 
Red, and white, and Red, a vhite, ane ue 
Sweet Love was lost in Passion’s fires The red and white as leaves « 
From idol worship Fa retires And stare as seeda the e bed 
And Truth by despot's frown ¢ ires And o’er the world this Banne | 
Red, and white, and blue Red, and white, and blue 
All faded, perished where ey Shall have a mard of An true 
The flowers of red, and whit ue Who love the red, and white, a if 
——— ee A 9 ee 
J , , 
ISADORE 
BY WM. I. CAREW 
Her eye ia sad 7 ‘ eek Oh, leadore! eweret iy 
Are taded hopes and hay; «tears Why are the shad ot sort 
And smiles that taught her Pp to speak What earth-born dreams of 
Have vanished with her early years Have faded in thy bosom’. rine 
As bends the lily to the air Ah! wooed and won, thon trt iz ma 
That rudely o'er its beauty steals, Hlow many own the secret power 
Her fragile form, divinely fair That long foreaken year ive mace 
rhe blight of cherished love reveals Unhappy from their u ing hou 
Her song, that once was gay and bright, So pure and fair. «0 young in years, 
But now in mournful cadence flow Thy heart was never formed earth 
Sweet as the plaintive tones of night But love like thine for happier spheres 
Sigh from their realms of deep repose W as destined from ite very birth 
And flowers that droop beneath the shade I p where the «pirit stare are seen 
Of whisp ring boughs that o’er them twine; There is a land, eweet leadore 
And weep to see their beauties fade, W here thy young heart, with serene 


Her purity of sov! define 


May cat ) r ed ‘ on 
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SKETCIL OF MRS PICKENS 
BY MI ! ELLET 
R a f " vn. the wife of General An occasion She was remarkahle tor the elast ty 
ew Pickens, w born in the year 1745 She of her form, with delicate and fair complexion 
wa he daughter of Ezekiel Calhoun, who re and a girlish playfulness that never deserted her 
ded nent : tl pewe ll Meet Hou e. ’ Cal eveninh nda i re W he heart as the 
oul ettleme Abbeville District, South Ca- dew-drop hanging from the bosom of the me 
rol ind grew up under the education common tain flower; and light was her step, as the fawn 
that period in a frontier settlement Iler playing upon the mountain's brow Bright ro 
father was an amiable and intelligent gentleman, her morning star, and nota cloud hur ours 
nd possessed what w in those days considered it. Ah! how little did her young heart know of 
in independent estate In 1761, the settlement the trials and da ers that lay betlore her in tl 
made on Long Cane, Abbeville District, wa future! 
nearly broken up by a massacre of the Indian During the perilous scenes of the Revolution 
ind many of the best citizens were murdered at her devotion and fidelity cheered ond sustaines 
the Longe Cane bridee, near Calhoun’s Setth her galla husband am all the difficulty 
ment Ezekiel Calhoun, with his youne and ind made his home ever brigh nd dear, eve 
nteresting family, escaped to the Waxhaws, on through the blood and can e of those terrible 


t General Picker 
Miss + 


Calhoun’s Settlement 


Broad River. It was there th 
ilhoun at 


and 


became acquainted with 


altterwards went to 


, 


married her, in 176: She was considered very 
beautitul and attractive; and tradition says, it 
was the largest wedding’’ ever known in that 
ection of country As was the custom in those 
days of simplicity and cordial hospitality, all 
were invite d, far and near, to jornin the lestivi- 
ties, Which, it 1s said, lasted three days without 
intermission. The beauty of the bride was the 
theme of all tongue She had extensive con- 
nection ol the li rhest respectability, and the 


ho pitality of her parental home wa 
The 


manhood, and wa 


proverbial, 
| flush of joyous 
kind said 


bonnet 


bridegroom was in the tu 


not of the that 


never a word,’’ and stood dangling his 


id pl ime ;’’ but was 


eo dauntiess in war 


fridemaidens whispered I'were better, by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Loch- 
invar 
On this great festive occasion all were con 


tented and happy. 


Soft eves looked love to eyes which spake agai 


And all went merry as a marriage bell,’ 


* Rebecca Calhoun'’s wedding’ was long talked 


of as a great event in the neighborhood, and old 


people used it as a point of time to reckon from, 


while many “ lads and lasses’’ dated their first 


ons of tenderness and love from that joyous 


fimmot 


day 


The frontier settlements of South Carolina had 


not only to encounter the British in their inv 


ion from the sea t, but the savages from the 


con 


mountains, and the Tories inthe neighborhood of 


their honfeatead It was with them, literally, 
‘war to the knite ind from the knife to the 
hilt.’ Neiwuher night nor day were they sate 
Their houses were plundered and burnt by the 


‘Tories, and their « often massacred by the 


Indians Mr 


compelled to abandon 


P chen was on TnAnNY Occasions 


her husband's residence 


near where Abbeville Court Hlouse now stands, 
and to secrete herself and children for day 
while, at these times, she and her infant tamily 


were sustained and supported by their taithtul 





and devoted negroe 

She endured all with a fortitude that never 
failed ‘True to her country, she never torgot 
that she was a soldier's wit Ii he met with 
dangers in the open eld, her perils were not le 
in her situation, and her trials were to be borne 


without the stimulus of ambition, or the expecta 


tion of fame's reward. 


Before the breaking out of the Revolution, 


* General Pickens had a faithful African, Dick, who 


followed him throughout the war, and often fought by 


? 


his side. This servant swam the Broad River twice, in 


a cold winter's night, to get to the camp of his master 


mistaking the enemy'’scamp once. At“ the Cowpens 


a wounded British inst a tree, asked 


Dick to bring him 


othcer ying ag 


a litthe water He brought itin his 


hat, and then immediately put out his knee and asked to 

draw his boots The off r enid Surely, boy, you 

will not take them before I die? Dick replies Hiim 
nighty | | 

mighty fine, and ma mmighty ba 
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General Pickens had built a block-house at his 


residence, as a place of refuge to the settlement 


1 case of danger from the Indians. Into this 


1e inhabitants were often driven;—and many a 


youthful warrior received his first training there, 


and caught tl that spirit which prepared 


1e ire of 


him to be a freeman, and made him a soldier in 
he cause of his « ountry. 


It was on these occasions that Mrs. Pickens 


exerted her powerful influence upon those who 
} 
d 


utherround her husband's star 
ess and 


were forced to 


ird. Her kind cheerfulness in ‘enter- 


taining those Ww ho were thus throw n, as it were, 
ipon her hospitality, made all feel that they were 
welcome, and that they were united together as 


active spirit 
These 


were the scenes in which she received her edu- 


brothers in a common cause. Her 


Oe ll f, ht 


shed a soft light upon all their councils. 


These were the courts in which she ac- 


11 
rred h eraces 
{ erg es 

j n ra . 


1 


After General Greene was forced to fall back 


from before Ninety-Six, and retreated over Sa- 


luda River on his way towards North Carolina, 


it was generally supposed that South Carolina 


would soon become a conquered province, as the 
British held Ninety-six, Granby, Camden, and 
Charleston, with the intermediate 


Many Whig families, fear 


Greene’s camp, to follow and claim the protec- 


country. 
ing to remain, fled to 
Among these was 


tion of the retreating army 


the family of General Pickens, who, with his 
command, (although holding his commission from 
South Carolina,) was then with Greenhe’s army. 
It was supposed, of course, that General Pickens 
would provide for their safety, &c.; but he im- 
mediately sent them back to share the common 
sufferings of the country, and thereby to show 
that the struggle was not over, but that the spi- 
rit of Mrs. 


with Roman fortitude, and the devotion of a true 


resistance was undying. Pickens, 
woman, met the difficulties of her situation, and 
sustained herself and her children throughout all 
reverses, amid the perilous times that fell upon her 
home and her country. Her husband's younger 
captain in the service, and was 
He 
he r 
children, and often rendered her great assistance 
After his 
d to struggle almost alone. 


brother was a 


at the “ 


killed star redoubt,’’ Ninety-Six. 


was a brave officer, and devoted to her and 


when General Pickens was absent. 
death she was oblig 


With elasticity of s 


she had the peculiar faculty of 


rits, remarkable even in 


one of her se) 
rigid government over her children, who’ all 
feare d and loved her. He r sons otten spoke ot it 


in after life. She was very p 


and 


ayful with children 
even in old age 


BOOK. 
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AND 


—— “When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 


And gentle peace returning,” 


her house was the delight of young people, and 
her playful spirits enlivened their evening sports. 


Her 


Brown Uni- 


She had three sons and six daughters. 


sons graduated at Princeton and 


versity, and two of them became members of the 


bar. One of them was afterwards lieutenant- 
colonel in the tenth regiment, U.S. Army, in 


Canada, during the war of 1812; and before the 


termination of that war was chosen one of the 
colonels in a state brigade raised in South Caro- 
lina for the war. Judge Huger was the general, 
and Colonel Drayton was the other colonel. 
This son was, in 1816, chosen governor of 
South Carolina, and was afterwards, in 1#25, ap- 
pointed, by the Alabama legislature, the first 


president of their State bank. 

Colonel J. E. 
was a very eminent lawyer, and also a 
The 


brother of Mrs. Pickens, 
Calhoun, 
senator in Congress from South Carolina. 
Hon. John C 


She 


Calhoun is her cousin. 


was kind and unostentatious; full of 
charity and meekness. She was a member of 


the Presbyterian Church, and her even piety 
was without the slightest tinge of bigotry She 
died in 1815, and a marble slab marks the spot, 


, ° 
by the side of 


her husband, where her earth y 


sweet and hallowed vale 


Meeting Hous« 


remains repose, in the 


! } sé } ‘ . 
surrounds the “ Old Stone 


tha 
of Pendleton. 

At a Roman banquet, a dispute arose between 
the distinguished revelers as to who had the best 


wife; and it was agreed that it should be decided 


by visiting that night each one’s wife, to observe 


her occupation. One, who afterwards exercised 


great influence upon the destiny of her country, 
busily engaged with her maidens in 


was found 


one Was lin- 


preparing her wool for the loom. 


mediately pronounced by all the best wife. If 
judged by this Roman standard, Mrs. Pickens 
would be pronounced the best of wives; for the 


woof and the distaff were never neglected by 


her. She did not pretend to any of those accom- 


plishments which modern ladies are too apt to 


think the only things necessary in life. She 
knew nothing of the fashionable eti juette bor- 


rowed from the upstart manners in city life, and 
which has too much, of late, pervaded the inte- 
rior of our country, corrupting that ancient and 
cordial hospitality which was once the pride and 
glory of South Carolina. But in all the genuine 
dignity that becomes a woman, in ease and affa- 
bility of deportment, in gentleness and kindness 
of disposition and manners, she had few equals; 

1 high virtues which 


while in all the pure anc 
adorn the female character, she had no superiors. 

















THE 


iS 
< es ‘ v side t - 

y i s i ere r 1 ( our na il 

} ‘ me into the t ul vitv—inaw 
) e ire om t staid ¢ ven mnaiity ¢ in 
irtif \ where every in res ites the 
xpress face, t ) s of s head 

lt O1 Ss ¢ 1 ( I e ot his v r 

dv, V 1 view ot ssin his ne I 
W f : yrtal ; and where lies 
ilk 3 t wall tily, and fear to step on 
ni , r ’ Sax y or Brusse!s. le 

¢ sho press ¢ 3 Ww l 1 idea ot 

meth y l i re ] 

This la r of the itural impulses in a 
social s i i if e the damn ol wa- 
ers, max é verfl yt mor tun is 
Viel ( ( s re W wh Th 3 s s l 
every day. Remove he re ( t way 

e | ey ind how ql kly do the feet 

it moved so delicately and dain y alor 
row 1 av e or carpeted fl W i 
wild, ungraceful activity! How loudly r 
he ech vo t,a moment before, scarcely 


friend, recently, 





upon me by the 
same individual under different circumstances. 


a few days in Boston, with lei- 


re to see the lio s, when I steppe 1 into the 
urt-room to hear an argument from one of the 
ofoundes most dignified, and eloquent law- 
vers of the day The ease he was pleading in- 
volved not only important interests, but princi- 


ples of the highest moment to the well-being of 
society. I do not remember ever to have been 
» strongly impressed with the majesty and power 


i great mind as I w iS on that occasion. I 


idvocate stood above the common level, to m« 
1 kind of personification of the noble truths to 
which he was git r utterance That he could 
iave a human weakness; d ever descend to 

e piane ol other men, seems 1 iu iposs le A 
est Irom fis ps would ve little less tl in a pro- 
unity. Sol felt. \ week later, and I met him 
inder other and far different circumstances. I 


was invited to go with a party of a dozen to eat 


- , . 
1 cnowdcer on i m Is d. } tu may be sure 
ut I fe s we should not have much of 1] 
ree and easy enioymer! oO culia » a chowder 

I | 
irty Ww ’ saw he re manil ive I er ) - 
j ep on ird our t ry er. with his 


CHOWDER 


PARTY 








howe etore I was de ceived W—— 3 
calm lips and solemn eves were soon wreathing 
nsmiles and I 1 merry ht; h 
roup hat gathered around | t sten, were 
ere lor co ised W j il r Hiow sir f 
ly 1 rs s ded a ue of I r irom i 
which had so recently utt 1 se ents of the 
profoundest wisdom! l I soon ceased to 
wonder he | I f 1 in é g As 
bet re I y on \ re ior he wa rea 
eve 1 little things. His wit was 1 coarse 
nor his stories w; but, w e tull of nor 
evine an ec ¢ s \ 1a lia Keen sense 
of the ridicu is Wh he sported with tl 
freedom of a careless boy, it was with something 


of the movement of a giant. You felt that, if 


you ventured upon an encounter of wits, you 
would soon be pierced through and th h with 
a hundred arrows. I don’t know when I enjoyed 
a sail so well as that one in Boston harbor. But 
I had ye to see more ol lie¢ ( man unven 
from his d y After cast our hooks on 
the fishing- banks, ar iking a couple of fine cod 
we sailed quietly k to P ils 1, where thie 


active in in e party, in all pertained to 
the chowder. It was he that drove the stakes, on 
which to rest the pole that was to support the 


ag iron 
now to 


ntend- 


3; bub- 
saima- 
{t came 
etiies 


erved 
ast I 
green 








in n Our midst, and will ever see the picture 
Ihe reat man id come di wn to the common 
le i; Dut my 1 ior him was I 1 the 
least d shed I think of him as one fted 
with eat a t serve his fellow-men, and 
yet with a hearti I imansyim} es; ready 
to lay aside the dignity of office and station, and 


nall the just rela- 
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ys of business orpleasure. His bow isthe more trowsers, roundabouts, and tarpaulins constituted 
18, because it Is sometimes unbent.’’ the prevailing fashion; while each one was 





And not alone does a chowder party show you equipped with lines, bob and sinker, and a plen- 


ie truly great in some strong contrasts of cha- tiful supply of hooks—not forgetting a few silver 


resente l. We ones, in case the ste el hooks should tail. 





vever had the pleasure of « a chowder with After we had cast off and were gliding down 


he distinguished W——., of whom our friend the bay, borne along by a stiff breeze, we took a 
iks it we have eaten chowder. and seen a rlance into the cuddy, or little cabin, under a 
ttle of the unber to which we have alluded hint from one of the party, to look at the stores. 





A chowder party, to be a fro of the first order, Here is the inventory, as nearly as can be recol- 





nust n e confined to t rasculine vender. lected: ‘wo frying-pans, each as large round as 
Some ot better halves of this sm r world a halt-bushel; a big iron pot, ‘‘t v 1 hold 
Lust f the num order to make the the full of two milk-pails;’’ tea-kettles and tea- 
easure mor S l real. pots, soup dishes, pewter ons, knives and 
Fine lies in a r, a om, or opera forks, cups, bowls, and t ylers A gallon 
) ee 1 1 apy r. p er was in the midst of the t lers, and 
e, and an r ot gre r ¢ , than the both were in close contact with a dé john of 
im ud . red on narrow larter- old Jam ca, and a tower of bes M loaf— 
‘ or stow iway in é ywer cabin of these last were provided as an “antifogmatic.’’ 
A jaunty littl mer. Ditl teir stances In close proximity was a hamper of Irish pota- 
rod lif ‘ ) | | t s,a isket of pilot | id, and a | r ol salt 
ft coul rom tod = W ver fa rk, four 1 es int kness We were 
| ) e so exemp “e mo mg under as reeze, a abou 
ym of case of two young | wo hours landed the fairer and me r portion 
M i—, whom w net ona Vy of our company at L Island H to pick 
to B | y were f propriety r ries int for sea-« cles, and ike pre- 
very — é r of ) wor or ° pa ms tiord er, while we sa ] va t f 
yn | “i " i so to f i fish I ks, to provide the m stay of our in- 
very m ind a f la 19 ’ é ed chowder. In due ie we retu 1; b 
t versatlo that ca 1 you to notice whether we had caught e fine cod we pro- 
em abo ' r | 4 ynstr it v ‘ duced with steel or silver hooks, was more than 
it t é I ) \ r them, you we ack \ leed to e | Ss, no aing 
wo 1 to yk a ! " ss they made etty shrewd sses to the truth 
t SIX ; you wo your S ind ba ed us not a little ont s t 
) vw W rrom than Hetty Meeta G— I 
: ; cl lea iber to have ; al y romped 
est there uid 1 inp shed spo 1s l Lturaily as il f i been 
is lar 3a x l 1 to it lt r ves W their check 
W ’ ird M I 1 Miss Meeta yns—or rather their her’s— 1 around 
—_- expre i {vu r ¢ l n WwW l i stri s, they W Im all the 
i 1a ( rs I 1 ler work to e done e busiest j diest 
rty, w mus wn to rather surpt 1 vere most lorward in cu ie fish, 
We wer iore su! 3 Vi r t ute ers of | <, cod 
W : t ! at l | O€ i ud in pot; in 
ym < of f ’ ] king the te i brow ¢ er fry;’’ 
i it tw ) l yu r l W r irr y ne ies ¢ é ree ss t - 
wr a day of | " 1 « nt 5 es clot; ding out the savory N ; 3 
M Lov i ind to 31 r " no east, in u 7 e « ‘ P ifter 
an uneasines 1 wood e that we had all doub ( I rus on 
narked ra ott r ot ticl- the sward, arrar 1j re ’ the fore- 
ition \ ! > most r 3a tal ve mentioned iron 
were our two y idies we noted, not I,xercise, the sea r, and seven hours’ absti- 
vithout surpris it in stures and nence, ga S Ké ippetites. Gra l tot 
modes of expression, they had entirely sunk th pa s was the rich mess that had been cooked 
rawing-room ich lw 1 we were ¢ fter so 
Astotl ime of the party, it was not par- | i fa [ could not hel; r now 
ticularly ¢ ied for ¢ ines I'he la ind to look at some of the fi \ les 
vere n rd Ww ius ) ime tsin I ¢ r I sthey a ) veied piate- 
vay t jewel r ) Ss, sILIkK shawls, or 1 r plate-! Even w {1 i tle 
utin s rs; j ‘ hem looked of ! were Miss Mee ind Hetty 
hey id rrowed th y fitting ca Tl juantity they managed to dispose of was 
CKS 1\ y l 1 clothes-| 3 surpl » wmome oO Inust K to thelr 
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SCENE AT CAP MAY.—CRAST Ss 
An hour of repose followed this climax of { vod spirits, h ven tone ) 
and then, afier the dish-\ i and I d off a « 
l, is handy ( 1 be y ‘ iV ps 
arty, we embarked for the city i When 1 ext met u \ 
d ian whe we came out Th were as ¢ oO ] i 
e aay was over ithe n re - as wes ( V i 
ite ent Ar ion V p! ( y ever « a have pre 
irkness threw a kindly veil to our eaten, a chow t Long Is 
red t t wie W | and ever hav ! | som 
he chowdering, we all sought our lie most free y pal 
beds. Strar o siy,t sleep lortu » but 
was free trom rhimare; exer- stances wha s Vv 
racing sca ifr, Good CoM} y and chnaracte il W 1 < Ss 
ee OO AH OS 
SCENE AT CAPE MAY 
(See Plate.) 
OTYPIST could not present a truer pent-up zen of tl rt « 
itil scene at ( May th n Mir s t ip ve I iver. cl vi 
venusint snum r ¢ he dy 8 vo is carp ba 
in al st s em n of the ird a sw I steamer 
LLt1tuGe ¢ a thé } es repre- I lil eS re Les il 
if that we look fo e positions tiie \ oO! waters Depend 
cools and refres s tol i a V is ! \ lars in ye 
and to feel, in I the N b' r aay 311 you had 
ipress yr suri, SO Oil¢ i in re- h in the sultry summe! 
you been to Cape May this season 
= —==—_> ¢ & a = 
CRASTINUS 
BY I ET } 4 
itiful bird w iwelleth alone The voice of Tr ’ i 
oom eterna Am i cne | 
won st dawn, has flowed o But pause é ed by that n 
ss, and ous 1 vernal And wa 1 comi r 
l it bear bird, 
with folded pinton All I la siept ] ie 1 
ud song is for ever heard rt iclo 
wi earth’s vast dominion ave, int battle 
‘ shr 
ned when port was at hand Lis ) sounds the 
u 1 Was brightly flashing; ers} 8 storied 
ropped near a dangerous stra ur fo yer is for ¢ 
ow 1rol 1 him dashing For guilt to its doom hurt 
r i rht from sun to sun, 
r his brow were wreathing Cras s, Swe rd, unfold 
at song ere the battle was won Or cease t f gladness 
king sword ts sheathing We have wa t ss tn 
I s e growl 1 
cor al burning bright, Taou hast j; sweets 
way all rugged and gory; The few ght moments 
d and stayed in his upward flight And Creation’s deep moan for ev 
For the sou!s thou hast bow 

















With a step between him and glory 

















STAGE-COACH 


One morning during the summer vacation, I 
commenced making the necessary preparations for 





a short journey into the coun Thanks for the 
of 


were soon comple ted without any of those v igue 


ry. 


<ind assistance my mother and sisters, these 


forebodings that there i something forgotten, 


with w h I have often since been haunted; and 
raught remained for me to but to stailon my- 
self at a front window and await the arrival of the 
tage—for reader, my place of destination 
was in the inity of the charming village of 
Hampton, w! altho very flourishing and 
of considerable importance its own county, 
does not h ippen to be nearly within hearing of th 
noise of a locomotive * Jerry’’ was true to the 
hour; the leave-takings (not an unimportant mat- 
ter in a family of ten) were completed; Jerry 
hoped I was well, pr sed me a pleasant ride, 
whistled to his horses, flourished his whip, and 
we were rolling over the paving-stones with a 
noise that startled the passers by and tempted the 
dogs to exhibit the loudness of their voc al organs, 
besides producing quite a sensation in the houses 
on each side of the street, if we might judge by 
the number of eyes, peering through the windows, 


that watched our progress. When I entered the 


ij } 


Stage, it contained Dut one passenger, a young 
lady of mild and pleasing exterior, evidently in 
very feeble health. The inside was soon filled, 
however, with the requisite twelve grown per- 


sons, and the usual allowance of children, baskets, 


and flower-roots to fill up the interstices; while 


the outside was decorated by a large sized bath- 
ing tub, two gentlemen, a hair trunk (the one too 
many for the baggage box), with the owner's 
name marked by large brass nails, and a tall ole- 


With th 


Kensin 


| bloom. s interesting cargo, 


ander in fu 


to yton, and welcomed the 


we bade adieu 


' : 
nich 


were, apparently, 
Conversation 
was carried on in groups of two or three. to which 


I listened 


green trees and fields, w 
} 


so cordially advancing to meet us. 


when the vocal and instrumental experi- 


ments of the children would admit. Jerry, too, 


though always entertaining, was to-day uncom- 
monly amusing, so that my journey this time pro- 
mised to be very agreeable compared to what it 


luring the Easter vacation. 


had been « 

Then, Jerry did not drive, and he who had his 
place was strangely quiet and reserved, and, with 
the exception of an occasional or 
‘* Wo-0-0-0!"’ s, or a few staid re- 
marks to the | 
The 
aged man, a young gentleman, and a boy, were 

120 


** Gee-e-e-e!”’ 


to the horse 


iostlers at the stopping-places, said 


nothing. passengers, consisting of a middle- 
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u 








ROSE 

eve more ta 1Y for ) Word wi S} 

by either of them alb the way it Was a rather 
rloomy morn Fr: and afier we had le he city, a 
Smart dar ing ra commenced falling Bo 
gentiemen arrange the windows and curtains 
very comfortably to keep the dampness from in- 
commoa themselves, and then, wilh aGmirabi 
co sure Of manner, took their seats. ] ros 
and tried h ird to lowe r the sash on my side, b 
my eflorts were ineflectual; and | sat down, in 
dk spair, tO Visions Of sore throat and tl ice 
that were to prevent my enjoyment of this long 
anticipated visit, when the DOY very Kindly came 
to my assistance. I was at what I then consider- 
ed the most important period of life—fifteen; and 
this want of politeness, whicno ou would excite 
my mirth, was then highly mortifying. I tried to 
engage my mind in drawing d rhtiul pictures 
future scenes of bliss, which were to embellish 
my career in life I possessed an uncommon 
talent at this kind of drawing. and many disa 
greeable circumstances my mind was charm 
and my eye brightened by the high coloring and 
rare beauty of the ideal piciure. But then I « i 
not succeed, adept as I was; for indignant a 
vexatious thoughts of the slight received would 
force themselves upon me and mar the harmony 





of the picture. Altogether, it was an unpleasant 
ride for me; and how delighifully did the promised 
loquacity of the present company contrast with 
the taciturnity of the last! 

When my journey was about half accomplished, 
two of the mothers with their charges were set 
down at a , quiet-looking farm-house 
standing a little back of the main road. Upon 
the portico were resting, in calm repose, a large 


Newtoundland dog and a pet lamb, or rather sheep; 


and the smooth green of the lawn was charmingly 
diversified by poultry ol every variety Ol size 
form, and color, marching round in hapy curity, 





scarce ly interrupte d by the noise of our approach 


I pitied them, having a strong affection for all 
animals, and knowing that their peaceful retire- 


ment was about being so entirely invaded, if | 
might judge from the noisy propensities of m 
little fellow-travelers. Very soon, too, evidence 


was given that my fears were not groundless, and 
that hostilities had commenced; for the cackling 
of chickens, and the various other war-cries of 
disturbed poultry, met our ears; and as I looked 
lamb hastening round 


from the window, I saw the 


the house to avoid the 


boy. 


rough grasp of the older 


The two outside passengers were admitted to 

















STAGE- 


fill the vacant places within; and now all was 
Pp ; 


quiet, and conversation might proceed without 
fear of noisy interruption 

‘* What a pretty little village Hampton is! Its 
situation, the plan upon which it is laid out, and 
the beautiful gardens of the inhabitants, are very 
pleasing to me; and although I have only made 
one visit there, the mere recollection has cheered 
my mind many atime while shut up in the close 
confinement of a counting-room,”’ said one of the 
newly admitted gentlemen to his companion. 

‘] admire it as much as you can,”’ replied the 
other; ‘‘then it is my native place, and accord- 
that 


handsome 


ingly invested with additional charms 
There 


Ipo 1 


account. are several very 


” 


houses there. 


lere I looked steadily at the speaker, that I 
might ascertain who he could be. After a slight 
review of his features, I traced a resemblance to 
Judge Lester’s family. Ah, ’tis Annie Lester's 


brother George, from 


Harrisburg,’’ I inwardly 


remarked; ‘‘he was expected this summer.”’ 
And then, as if to assure me, Jerry drew up the 
horses before a hotel, and putting his head in the 
stage, said— 

‘‘Mr. Lester, did you ask to be let out at 


Smith's ?’’ 


Mr. Lester alighted, but returned in a few mi- 
nutes, and his companion resumed the conversa- 
tion 

‘You were speaking of the handsome houses 
of the village,’” he remarked; ‘‘but there was 


one which, though hardly described by that word, 


had a very great charm for me. It stood at the 
ot 


very luxuri int, and woven in 


intersection two roads. ‘The shrubbery was 


| 


the 


the piazza were the most delicate-looking vines, 


and rare exotics of great beauty were carefully 


trained up the pillars that supported it in front. 


The perfume from the sweet-briar hedge and 
other fragrant flowers, filied the air most delight- 
fully. You probably recollect the place 


“Oh yes, very we ll: itis the residence of C 


O- 
el Emmons, and the happiness of the inmates 
is all that is required to make 


And that is the 


1 paradise there 


principal ingredient of Para- 
" 


dise,’’ remarked a lady. But why should not 
the inmates be happy? Is it on account of family 
afflictions ?’’ 


My anxiety to hear the solution of the mystery 
with which the Emmons’s had always been in- 
vested in my mind, and which the prudence of my 
Hampton friends had prevented them from ex- 


plaining, did not at the time allow me to see the 


very great iImipropriety of thus ope nly discussing 


rly for 


the ailairs of a family, and I listened eage 


the r lv ot George Lester. 
“The common mistake—an ill-assorted match 


—in the first place,’’ he said; ‘‘and then the gen- 


gf in ruling, and the lady refusing 


tieman persisty 


to yield; then open dissension before company, 


and finally a total estrangement from each other 
and the whole village. At present, I believe they 


1} 
VOI 


L. XXXIX.—1 


latticed sides of 


H 
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are complete misanthropes, neither visiting nor 
receiving visits. Mrs. Emmons was at one time 
a regular attendant at church, but for the last two 
years she has not been seen there.”’ 

I was sitting next to the first passenger in the 
stage—the young lady in ill-health. I had forgot- 
ten her during the course of the last eenversation, 
although the glimpse of her face that I had had 
through her veil had interested me greatly; but, 
as Mr. Lester finished speaking, her white hand 


grasped mine convulsively. I rose hastily. She 
was fainting, but my quick movement aroused 
her. 


Can I do anything for you?’’ asked George 
Lester, earnestly. 

I shall never forget her expression of hopeless 
wretchedness, as she replied—‘‘ Not now; I do 
not need relief nou 

A fan and some Cologne water revived her, but 
her face remained very pale, and its previous sad- 
ness was deepened into a settled gloom. 

My curiosity about the Emmons family van- 
ished, and all my attention and interest was ab- 
by 


This seemed also to 


suffering traveling 


be 


the company; for various interesting and enliven- 


sorbed my companion 


the case with the rest of 


ing topics were introduced, all evidently intended 
to divert her mind from its sorrow, whatever th 
cause might be. 

Gut my friend’s house soon appeared in sight 
surrounded by the beloved familiar objects—shal| 
1 confess it? almost as well beloved as the resi- 
Yes, I wil 


to 


dents of the dwelling themselves. 
for 
pleasant remembrance of them, and from this 


say it; each spot was dedicated some 


source sprang my affection for those inanimate 


things. My whole soul was drawn towards that 


white house on the top of the hill, and I made an 


impulsive movement forward, thus coming in 


contact with an elderly gentleman on the middl 
He seemed to understand me, and said, 


seat. 


’ 
sé 


smilingly, ‘‘ You are not quite there yet.’ 


[ blushingly and silently reseated myself, and 
then, as if to make up for my impatience, waited 


soberly and tly until Jerry had placed my 


trunk upon the porch of the store at the foot ot 


the hill, opened the door, and stood ready to hand 
me out. ‘Then, with a hasty, almost forgotten 
‘*Good-by’’ to my stage companions, and a smil 
of recognition to the store- keeper, accompanied 
by a promise that he should not be long troubled 
with my baggage, I ascended the hill, and imme 


diately after, the avenue leading to my friend's 


house. 
Then I did not see the brilliantly shaded dal 


lias, the embedding of whose roots in the earth | 


had watched with such interestir the spring time: 
and | quite forgot to look how my pet flowers had 
for there, advancing to 
»bjects dear, 


irished in my absence 


flo 
meet me, were those who made such ¢ 


and I had enough of happiness to fill my mind for 


the present. 


‘The close of that day was spent pleasant i: 
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tercourse with my friends, bringing the blissful 
feeling which makes absence appear to have been 
The next was employed in visiting 
after my 
me of 


a blessing. 
all familiar haunts, and in 
the This 
Lester’s and the 


inquiries 


friends in village. reminded 


George arrival, conversation 
about the Emmons’s. 

‘*Do you know that George Lester has come 
home? And, by the way, I had forgotten to tell 
you that I heard a discussion in the stage con- 
cerning the Emmons’s,’’ I said. 

‘** How imprudent!’’ replied my friend. 

**Very,’’ I remarked. { could say no more, 
for my thoughts went back to my own impro- 
gossip with inte- 
and 


priety in having listened to the 


rest, quite regardless of the indiscretion; 
mortification silenced me. 
My friend, Ardley, again spoke of the 


wrong which had been dons 


Mrs. 
in thus making the 


private eflairs of a family a topic of conversation 


in public, and I listened with feelings of keen self- 
reproach. 

The third day after my arrival, I was seated at 
t my thoughts 
For 
ook was not in the 


the library window, book in hand, bu 


wandering lar from the subject before me. 


sive me, dear reader, the | 


least interesting. I had not yet seen Annie 


Lester, and I could not help impatiently wonder- 
Thue 


I remained ruminating for a short time, when I 


ing why she did not come to welcome me. 
saw a neat ‘‘ carryall’’ advancing along the wind- 


g road. I watched it for an instant, and then 
darted torward with an eager exclamation. 
‘*Why, Marie, 
Mrs. Ardley. 
** Anni 


I said. ‘I shall always be 


what is the matter?’’ asked 


>is coming; there is the new carryall,’ 
inking of my friends, 


and then they will be always near me, for when- 


ever | am thinking of them the most, they are 


sure to mi 





ke their appearance. 
care; do not raise your expectations too 
Mr. Watson 
is ougnt a new “carry all’ since you were here, 
* replied Mrs. Ardley, 


I was making my way from the wing of the 


ae lake 


high, for you may be disappointed. 


nearly like Judge Lester's, 


building to the hall door 
[ was not disappointed; for I arrived in time to 
e the vehicle turn into the avenue, and imme- 
diately after Annie Lester's dozen kisses were 


npriuted upon my cheek. Jt was some moments 


before we were either of us sufficiently composed 


to allow me to notice my former companion in the 


tage, who stood at a short distance, looking very 


much as if he were saving in his heart, ‘‘ When 
ye 


will those silly girls stop their fol 


Recalled to our senses, the formality of an in- 
reduction between Jir. Lester and myself was 
sed of, and then came the business of the 

iy. I must return with them. Annie had pro- 
sed her mother that I should, and no denial! 
yuld be taken. Thus I was talked into the be- 
ief (was it ever so with you, my credulous 


must be possessed of some very 
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great attractions, which the Philadelphians had 
not discernment to appreciate. 

My self love, or rather my desire to be loved, 
was gratified, and I accepted the invitation. 

What a delightful drive we had to Hampton 
that morning! I know of few things that bring 
to my mind a more pleasing sensation than a ride 
on a fine morning, over good roads, surrounded 
by the picturesque and the beautiful, and, above 
all, in company with those I love. ‘There is a 
deliciousness in the ecstasy aroused which I can- 
not describe, and which must be fe/t to be under- 
stood. I have had many such rides—long ones, 
too, and yet I have never wearied, nor ceased 
the inward wish, ‘‘ Would I could thus ride on 
through life!’’ But such bliss must end, and our 
drive of scarcely two miles was accomplished in 
a few minutes. ‘This time the change was not 
very unpleasing, for I was glad to see the broad 
streets and neat houses of Hampton once more. 

‘Is there any one ill at Colonel Emmons’s?"’ 
I asked, for I could see Dr. Hervey’s ‘‘ Rocka- 
way’’ at the door. 
*‘Yes—Laura Bancroft, a sister of Mrs. Em- 
”* Annie replied. 


‘* Has she been long ill? 


mons, 
"’ T inquired. 

‘“*She came here a few days ago—i believe the 
Her health had 


owing partly to the 


very day on which you arrived. 
not been good for some time, 
death of both parents within a few months. They 
thought her pretty well when she leit her former 
residence in Maine, but she had barely sufficient 


strength to reach here, and has been quite ill 


since—so Dr. Hervey told my father. 
is trouble 


and herself were only children, and very much 


I guess it 


of mind—poor thing! Mrs. Emmons 


attached to each other. Laura is several years 


her sister. She was here a long 


Mrs. Emmons was first married 


younger than 


time ago, when 
but has made no recent visit on a int of the 
prolonged sickness of her parents. She was the 


most lovely creature in the world—was she not, 
George ?’’ Annie continued, addressing her bro- 
ther. 

“*T do not 


at school during her visit,’’ he 


remember her at all. I must have 


} said, hur- 


peen 


riedly, as he handed us from the carriage. 


Mrs. Lester’s warm greeting being over, and 
my hand having recovered from the effects of the 
vice-like grasp of her husband, who was just 


leaving for his office, my thoughts again turned 
to the young lady in the stage, who had so en- 
gaged my interest, and in whom I recognized the 
Laura Bancroft, whose loveliness, at an earlier 
period, had won my friend’s heart. 

‘* Annie,’ I said, as soon as our bonnets were 


removed, and we had taken a reclining position 





upon a couch in my friend’s room, just as had 


been our old habit during my former visits, ‘‘do 


tell me something more of Laura Bancroft! She 
attracted my attention in the stage by'’—I hesi- 


Should I tell her the conversation there, 


No: 


tated. 


and the part which her brother had taken? 
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a feeling of delicacy prevented that, and I con- 
tinued—‘* by her pale, gentle countenance, with 
its sweet expression, and her ill health.’? 

‘*T don’t wonder at all,’’ replied Annie, “for I 
never saw any one more near perfection than 
Laura. If it 
were the custom for young ladies to sit at the 
feet of one who far excelled the rest of her sex in 
a woman’s best endowments, as the young men 
of old learned wisdom of the sages, or as my 
father’s students do now, I should wish no better 


In everything she was superior. 


guide than Laura Bancroft, of whom to learn love- 
liness. I could sit contentedly a lifetime, listen- 
ing to the music of her gentle tones.’’ 

‘*You said she was warmly attached to Mrs. 
Emmons, did you not ?’’ I asked, desirous of pro- 
longing the conversation. 

‘““Yes—very. And 
had three other children—a son and two 
Laura— 


no wonder; Mrs. Ban- 
croft 
daughters, between Mrs 
and all died in early youth. 
when Laura made the visit here, 
for her sister struck me very forcibly. I have seen 


Emmons and 
I was only thirteen 
and her affection 


Laura’s face change from a merry, joyous expres- 
sion to a pained and serious one, at seeing even a 
slight shade of care clouding her sister’s brow. 
She was nearly four years older than myself, and 
I used to wish fervently that when I was seven- 
teen I might be just like her; but I am quite that 
age now, and no nearer Laura in character than 
I then was.”’ 

Annie said this with a sigh, expressive of real 
regret. I loved her, and thought her very charm- 
ing in her way, so I replied, comfortingly—‘‘ But 
thing in nature 
For 


then, Annie dear, each pleasing 
cannot be expected to resemble the other. 
instance—the beauty of the violet, rose, and lily 
differ materially, and yet each may be lovely in 
its own way.”’ 

‘*'To which class do I belong, Marie ?’’ Annie 
asked, with a smile. 

‘*Oh, you are a rose; breathing fresh, pure, fra- 
grant thoughts,’’ replied I, looking at her glowing 
cheek. 

** After such a flattering speech, I presume you 
wish me to tell you to which order you belong,”’ 
said my companion, placing her hand upon my 
forehead. 

‘* Not now; I had rather you would talk to me 
about Laura. Has your mother been to see her?”’ 

“‘Not yet. We only heard of her illness last 


evening. 1 don’t know whether my mother 
would like to go. You know Mrs. Emmons 


treated her very coldly the last time she visited 
there, and never returned the call. I don't be- 
lieve any one will go near them, because they 
seem so averse to having visitors. It is a shame, 
too, for Laura is so sweet. I think I should be 
perfectly willing to brave the Colonel and Mrs. 
Emmons’s chilliness or displeasure, if I might 
be of the least benefit to her.’’ 


Then we formed strange plans by which we 


might get into Laura’s chamber unperceived by 


H 
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any one, or do her some good unobtrusively and 
silently. In the midst of this occupation, the 
dinner-bell rang, putting an end to our schemes 
for the present. 

The dining-room opened upon a latticed piazza, 
covered with intertwining branches of jasmine, 
sweetbriar, and woodbine; and there we sat, for 
some time after dinner, engaged in conversation, 
But this soon flagged, for it was a warm, tire- 
some day. George was listless and inattentive, 
and I grew weary of striving to interest him. 
Judge Lester was obliged to return quickly to 
his office; his wife went with him to the hall 
door, and did not again make her appearance 
upon the piazza; and Annie looked drowsy and 
tired. 

‘*Suppose we go up stairs for our afternoon’s 
nap, Marie? You take a nap after: dinner, don’t 
you ?”’ she said, languidly. 

‘* That is just as you choose,’’ I replied, rising 
quickly, with a pleased countenance. Not that 
I wished to sleep. Ohno! I always did dislike 
sleeping any more than is barely sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of nature—but I did want a 
change. 

Annie soon threw herself upon the bed, in the 
most comfortable position for slumber, using due 
caution to prevent the flies from disturbing her 
rest. Then arose the question what I was to do 
with myself while the nap lasted. I should get 
very tired of lying by her side wide awake, in a 
darkened room, with no more reasonable occupa- 
thoughts. Sufficient 
the Venetian shutters 


tion than my own foolish 
light was emitted through 
and book- muslin curtains to enable me 
pretty distinctly, and my eye wandered for a mo- 


to see 
ment around the room, and then rested upon An- 
nie’s book-shelves. ‘‘ Dunallen!’’ I exclaimed, 
and, darting eagerly forward, grasped the volume, 
softly across the room, drawing a 


and walked 


small sewing-chair to the recess of a window, 
which opened upon the vine-covered balcony, 
reaching the whole extent of the building—the 
second story of the previously mentioned piazza. 
The soft, perfumed breeze gently fanned my brow, 
and lingered there lovingly. I stole one glance 
at Annie, as she lay in a pleasant sleep; rested 
my feet in a little more comfortable position upon 
the footstool, which I had assisted my friend to 
embroider, and soon lost all consciousness of sell 
in the ride from Dunallen castle to Arnmore. | 
progressed rapidly with my book, knowing just 
what parts to pick out, omitting all troublesome 
doubts and misunderstandings, and choosing all 
that spoke of tenderness and love. I was re- 
reading the explanation of the forged letters, when 
I heard a measured footstep pacing the wide hall. 
I listened for awhile, and then fell into a revery 
upon “ Dunallen.”’ 

‘¢ What a perfect character was that of the hero, 
and how gentle and good the heroine! Wouldn't 
it be delightful if it were the custom now-a-days 


for young ladies to be promised in infancy to noble 
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young gentlemen—second Dunallens? Suppose 
it were possible that some such arrangement had 
been made for me, about which I might soon hear. 
Oh! that would be so much nicer than to fall in 
love in the usual form with some commonplace 
young man, such as , who would call in 
the evening at stated intervals, and try to make 
himself agreeable. But I was not a Catharine. 
That did not make much difference. 


if I were once in love, I should 


Ot course, 
become ve ry 
gentle and lovely; and then, as I was not very 
ugly, that would as naturally give a mild and 
sweet expression to my face ; besides, people 
often improved very much in appearance after 
they were sixteen.’’ ‘his was all very foolish, 


I know, but I 


and I have since learned to reason more correctly. 


was barely out of my childhood, 
lime and experience teach many serious lessons, 
widely at variance with the romantic literature of 
our early youth. 

I was aroused from my imaginings by the light, 
quick sound ot other footste ps, pausing upon the 
balcony; and then the low voice of Mrs. Lester, 
just by the window. 

‘Why, my son, I thought you had not yet left 
your room.’’ 

‘I had no desire to sleep,’’ he answered, ‘‘and 
lam glad to see you. Come here and take my 
irm; I want to talk with you.’’ 

I could see their shadows pass the window as 
they slowly promenaded the balcony. George 
was speaking in a low tone to his mother. I 
heard enough to guess at the subject. He was 
telling her the story of his injudicious remarks 
in the stage-coach. 

His voice ceased for a short time, and then he 
ontinued, pleadingly, in a more distinct tone. 

** Will you not go to see her, mother?’’ he said. 
“You 
well ?”’ 

I did not hear Mrs. 


been 


understand taking care of the sick so 
Lester’s answer, but it 
seemed not to have given affirmatively, for 
George spoke again, even more pleadingly. 
Though anxious to hear the result of his urging, 
yet not being willing to play the part of listener, 


| went towards the dressing-table, and commenced 
softly to make preparations for a re-appearance 
in the parlor. Very soon Annie awakened; and 
while we were both engaged in dressing, we 
heard the front gate closing after some one. 
‘*Who can it be?’’ Annie. ‘*‘ Not a 
visitor, I hope—and I not half dressed. I do 


hate so to keep people I will go and 


said 


walting. 
peep through the shutters in mother’s room.”’ 
‘*Tt is my mother,’’ she continued, as she re- 
entered the room 
going such a warm afternoon ?’’ 
i I reasoned to my- 


‘*T wonder where she can be 


To see Laura Bancroft,’’ 
self. 

My reasoning was correct. At first, Mrs. Em- 
mons was cool and distant; but she was in real 
She had had but little 


sickness, and the two good 


trouble. experience in 


only nurses upon 
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whose judgment she could rely, were engaged. 
Mrs. 


her skill in sickness, and her advice was always 
By dis- 


Lester was known in the neighborhood for 


such as might be safely depended upen. 


creet kindness and unobtrusive sympathy, the 


latter managed to instil a litthe warmth into the 


heart of her chilling hostess, until at last tears 
moistened her eyes, and in a tremulous tone she 
unburdened all her fears respecting her sister’s 
‘lnees 
111ness 


‘*You can 


me, 


never know how dear Laura is to 


she said; ‘‘ she is al/ I have to love, and s« 


well worthy of my affection, that if she were t 
die I would have no other object for which to 
live.’’ 

Mrs. Lester left, after having given a promise, 
which was gladly received by Mrs. Emmons, of 
watching with her through the night. 

Annie was delighted on hearing of her mother’s 
visit and its result; but then it would never do for 
me to go back to Mr. Ardley's and leave her 
alone, for she seemed to consider it as settled that 
her mother would be now nearly all the time en- 
gaged with Laura. 

I would not consent to her entreaties to remain, 
but promised to return at some early period. 

I ‘ound very much to interest and engage my 
attention at Mr. Ardley’s; and, alihough I did 
not forget the Lesters and Laura, still, being with 
those 1 loved, I had no very strong desire to re- 
turn to Hampton. 

The third day brought Annie to spend the day 
with me. Laura was very ill, indeed, and Mrs. 
Lester stayed with her nearly all the time; and 
Annie added that Colonel and Mrs. Emmons had 
changed very much, particularly the latter. They 
were very grateful to her mother, and much more 
kind in their manner towards each other. It was 
pleasant to know that Laura had such good atten- 
tion as Mrs. Lester could give; but Annie felt 
very lonesome at home, being alone nearly all 
the time; for George was no company at all; he 
was so different from what he used to be, so in- 
W ouldn’t I go home 
No; I could 


make no such promise, as we were already en- 


animate and absent-minded. 
} 


with her and stay a week or two? 
gaged to spend a week at Locust Grove; but 
when I came back, she should have my company 
for a long time. 

Annie 


met me with a countenance indicative of pleasure. 


On my return I hastened to Hampton. 


Laura was so much better—pronounced convales- 


cent. Dr. Hervey prescribed pleasant company 
we both, ot course, were 1 cluded under that 
head), and Annie had been wild to see me. She 


had herself made three visits to Laura, and was 
going again that very afternoon, and now I must 
go with her. 

Although really anxious to see Laura, yet I 
felt a slight delicacy about it, fearing that it might 
be an intrusion, particularly as 1 had been witness 
in the Annie would take no 


to the scene stage. 


denial. It could certainly be no intrusion. She 








had talked about me a great deal, and Laura had 
expressed more than one wish to see me. 

‘*But Colonel and Mrs. Emmons—they might 
not like it,’’ I persisted. 
You need fear their in 
my friend said. ‘‘ You d 
‘* what a change has been made in that 








hospitality no longer,”’ 
» not know, Marie,”’ she 
continued, 
family. Mr. Watson (the clergyman of Hampton 
goes there nearly every day, and Mrs. Emmons 
seems glad to see him, and all others who have 
called. i 


duct to each other. 


change is in their con- 


The colonel has become kind 


Bat the greatest 


and attentive to his wife, and she gentle, affec- 
tionate, and respectful to him. It is ail Laura’s 


doings, I know; no one could have harsh and 
cold thoughts where she is.”’ 
After a 


again 


litt! lemurr r desir 
ittieé more demurring, my desire 


seeing friend’s beau ideal of Woman 


my 
and | consent 4 


overcame my fe intrusion, 
ion that Annie 


to Laura, asking if it would be perfectly agree- 


irs ot 





upon condi should send a note first 


able. 


An answer was returned—to use Annie’s words, 


, 
} a t 


n Laura’s own delicate penmanship, though the 


letters were not quite so exquisitely turned as 


usu il, OWing, as Was quife apparent, to the tremu- 
lousness of the hand h formed them. It was 


indeed, a gem of a note, and would have been 


sufficient, if any other proof were needed, to es- 


blish the writer in my good graces. It was not 


d bore 





very long, but every word it containe evi- 
dence of having come from the heart. She was 
very much better, and would be glad to see us 
both in the afternoon 

We found her in the sitting-room reclining in a 

rge chair. She looked paler and thinner than 
when I saw her in the stage, and had evidently 
suffered much, but there was the same sweetness, 
and a much | sad expression of countenance 


than then. When she spoke, too, a happy smile 
illuminated her face, and then she looked beauti- 
flush that tinged her cheek as 
the sli 


ful. The crimsor 
room, and rht tremulousness 
held 


only evidences given that she was con- 


I entered the 
ot 
were the 


her hand as it mine in the introduction, 


scious of my having heard the gossiping in the 
stage-coach. 

There was something very pleasing in her 
manner, and I felt as in a purer atmosphere when 
‘*How good I should be, if I 


ull the time in the companionship of 


in her presence. 





were only 
such an one as Laura Bancroft,’’ was the language 
of my heart as I sat by her side; and I left her 
with the inward determination that I would see 
her as often as possible during my stay in Hamp- 
ton and its vicinity. 
Acting upon this determination, not a day was 
allowed to pass without finding Annie and myself 
in the room of the gentle invalid, using all our 
combined powers to amuse and interest her, or 
listening with eager attention to the tone of her 
sweet voice 
our first meeting. 


11* 
ii 


Once only Laura alluded to 


of 
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It was one morning when Annie had been detain- 
ed home by company, and I was alone with her, 
There had been a slight pause in the conversation, 
only occurring because I was busily engaged in 
trying to make a knot, ‘‘that would not untie,”’ 
in my netting, which completely absorbed my 
thoughts for the time, and thus allowed a few 
moments silence. I was just about looking up 
from my work, pleased that I had successfully 
accomplished my object, when Laura’s eye met 
mine. There was a deep shade of seriousness in 
it, and, with instinctive delicacy, I looked down 
I did not wish 


desiring to read unbidden tlie caus 


again at my work. to appear as if 


of that sericus- 
ness. She 


did not notice this, but said, in a low, 


slightly agitated voice, ‘*‘ Marie, 1 have thought 


several times that you would expect me to make 


some allusion to the conversation in the stage- 
coach.”’ 
**Oh no!"’ I replied, interrupting her; ‘‘do 


not, pray do not say anything that is unpleasant 


to you. Indeed I do not wish it; and you will 


make yourself sick again.”’ 


‘“*No, no,’’ she 


feel pretty strong now, thanks to the kind atten- 


answered, quite calmly; ‘‘I 


tions of my friends—yourself and Annie among 
the number—and I think that it may be best that 
we should talk the matter over, for then we will 


both be free from any embarrassment about it. 


] 


I gently slid from my chair into a low ottoman 


at her feet, slightly averting my face from her. 


She tor 
the couch, in hers, and then proceeded. 

okt private : 
I find, have 


sation in Hampton, so that there would be no use 


k my hand, which rested upon the side of 


fairs of my brother and sister, 


m ide 


a common topic ol} 


been conver- 
: , 

in my maintaining silence, and I might explain 

away from your mind much of the mystery with 


which they have been invested. After her mar- 


riage, my sister for a time corresponded with me 
very frequently, and at first her letters were full 
of affectionate allusions to her husband. ‘These, 


however, gradually diminished, until his name 
was scarcely mentioned, except in an occasional 
careless reference. I noticed this, and strove witb 
all possible delicacy to discover the reason. All 


and 


my efforts were ineffectual, my mind was tor- 
tured by numberless doubts and fears concerning 
whose welfare 


The extreme ill 


the happiness of an only sister, 
was dearer to me than my own. 
health of both parents engrossed much of my at- 
tention, and prevented my thoughts from dwelling 
entirely upon my sister. At their death, the com- 
bined weight of serrow for my bereavement, and 
anxious doubts and fears regarding my 
Fanny, was too heavy for me to sustain, and | 


sister 


During my severe and protracted 
but | 
when 


sank under it. 


illness, Fanny would have come to me, 


made the attack seem as light 
I felt a little better u 
write as naturally as I could, : 
of be attributed to a 


ervousness attendant upon the disease 


as p yssible ’ 


an usual, forcing myself to 





1d allowlng the 


uneven traces my pen to 


tol 


slight r 
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I did not wish to increase the unhappiness which, 
through her recent correspondence, | could plainly 


see existed in her mind. Colonel Emmons wrote 


immediately on the death of my parents, giving 
me a pressing invitation to remove to Hampton. 
Fanny seconded this, yet not half so earnestly as 


her husband. 1 divined the reason to be that she 


did not like to urge me to become a member of a 
divided household, where I could not be happy; 
yet I knew that she was longing to see me, and as 
soon as my health permitted, | left Maine in com- 
pany with some friends who would see me as far 
as Philadelphia. I could only conjecture the cause 
of Fanny’s unhappiness, but presumed it to be 


some family misunderstanding. During the pro- 


gress ot my journey, I trie d to hope that my fears 


would eventually prove to be unfounded —that 


Fanny's letters had been written while suffering 
loved her 


under a fit of ennui. I knew that sh 
husband devotedly, and that Colonel Emmons 
] 


was deeply attached to her, and in every way 


worthy of her love. In common with all human 


beings, they had their faults, but none too de- 


} +! 


cided to be entirely overlooked by the eye of 


love. Fanny was very warm-hearted, impulsive, 


und generous, yet sensitive and impatient of re- 


straint; her husband generally firm and unbend- 


ng, exacting where his aflections were concerned, 


yet kind and gentle in all the relations of life 


he 


ener, was the first open int 


conversation to which you too were a list- 


mation I had of the 


true state of things. ‘lhe fearful doubts which 


had long been secreted in my own mind, I then 


heard fully confirmed in a public conversation 


y strangers. My weakness, from previous ill 
health, was extreme, and a strange horror—it 
was the chilliness of despair—crept over me. | 


was unable to contend with its influence, and 


would have fainted but for the kind attentions of 


those around me—the very one who had pro- 


the sensation appearing to be the most 


After 


Ilampton, I soon found that the 


luced 
arrival in 
had 


true elements 


anxious to remove lit. my 


statement 

+ } , . rect! } The 
ot Deen Incorrectly made. nh 
% happiness existed in the hearts of my sister 
loved the 


the 


ind her husband, for that each still 


ther I knew from observation; if not with 


purity and singleness of heart as in former 
years, yet with enough of devotedness to allow 


me to hope for better things. The hope has 


since been abundantly realized. Both Fanny 
and her husband, though bitterly taught, have 
learned a lesson of wisdom which neither will 
ever forget.”’ 

[ was perfectly charmed with Laura; and you 
would have been so too, my own reader, if you 
had listened to her sweet tones and well-chosen 
words, as I did, instead of the measured phrases 
and prosaic language in which you have the nar- 
Oh, how glad I should be, if I 


just as 1 received it 


rative trom me. 


could only give it to you 


from her! I cannot, and you will please allow 


your imaginations to solten the harshness of my 
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words, and thus render it more in accordance 


with the original statement. 

When she paused, I remained silent for a few 
moments. 1 wished to make some sort of an 
excuse for George Lester's imprudence, and was 
resolving in my own mind the best mode ol 
At last I said, in 


without looking towards her, 


doing so. a hurried tone, and 
‘*T am very, very 
sorry that the conversation in the stage ever took 
place; very much so, indeed, on your account, 
Mrs 


Leste r's, for l 


Colonel and Emmons’s, and upon George 


know it to be a subject of the 


deepest regret to him; and I feel sure, however 
unkind it may seem to you, that he meant no 
unkindness. He was wrong, very wrong; yet it 
was imprudence, not malice, which prompted the 
remarks.”’ 
+o} 

she answered, in her usual tone. 


the injustice to believe 
He has sent 


‘*T know it 
‘“*T do not 
that he 


note ot apology. I 


render him 
me a candid 
We 


are all too much given to make public the faults 


meant harm. 
understand it all now. 


of our neighbors; and in common with others, I 


uilty in this respect.”’ 


} 


acknowledge myself to be gu 
I replied; ‘yet I hope 


‘7? have been,’’ irom 


this time that I shall be more guarded in my ex- 
pressions and more charitable in my feelings. 


sut you, Laura—I cannot believe that you could 


ever | e even see minal y unkind.’’ 

‘You do not know me, Marie,’’ she said, with 
evident emotion, again taking my hand looked 
were tears on her cheek, 


I could not trust my 


up in her face; there 
1 


and her lip quivered. 


for our interview had softened me, and an un- 
bidden moisture was dimming my own eyes. 
One drop fell upon the hand which held 1 Me $ 
she seemed not to notice it as I hastily brushed 


it away with my handkerchief, but continued in 


a clearte 


r voice. 
same 


Les- 


bestow upon 


‘I have been very much to blame in the 
and to a far greater degree than Mr. 
whatever censure I might 


ter; and, 
him, my ownconscience must double the portion 
as applied t 


o myself.’ 


She 


lity, and I 


to contradict her. 


with sincerity and hum 


, 
spoke 
made no second eflort 


Within a week atter my private conversation 


with Laura, Dr. Hervey pronounced her suffi- 


ciently recovered to ride out every day. She 


was sometimes accompanied by her brother and 


sister, and not unfrequently by Annie and my- 
self, with George as our driver. The gx 
) 


of Hampton wor dered greatly, and many of them 


od tolks 
made no hesitation in their wonder, 
that the 
walk together once more, as they did when they 


expressing 





colonel and his wife should ride and 


were first married. However, no minds are so 
constituted as to allow of being long stretched 
to the extreme extent of wonder upon one sub- 
that the 


colonel should act in every respect as an affec- 


ject, and, in an incredibly short time, 
tionate husband, and that Mrs. Emmons should 
] 


fulfil all the duties of a loving wile, were taken 














juite as matters of course, and excited no greater 

surprise than that good old Mr. Smith and his 

wife should continue to enter church arm in arm, 

Darby and Joan fashion, just as had been their 
rit for the last forty years. 

\ll pleasant things must come to an end, and 


-0 did my visit to Hampton and the Ardleys; 
hut I could not be very sad, for I was about 
returning to my own home after an absence of 
Annie promised to write 
detail ; 


nearly two months. 


very often—long letters, entering into 
not dull and brief, as if written under a painful 
sense of duty, to get rid of an obligation that is 


ving to the receiver. Laura, too, would add a 
postscript, if there was room on the sheet, and if 
not, send an enclosure. 

‘The promise was performed with interest, each 
week bringing a detailed account of all that in- 
terested me in Hampton and its neighborhood. 


‘Three months after my return home, a compara- 
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tively short note came, containing the delightful 


news that Annie would be in Philadelphia in a 
very few days, and that she would then impart a 


me (the words ‘ im- 


very important secret to 


} 


portant secret’’ | 
My curiosity was on the 


veing underscored three or four 


vive,’ 


times). “qui 
and vieing with my anxiety to see my friend. 
Annie arrived at the appointed time, and with 


ich 


» other than 


her the ‘‘important secret,’’ wh was soon 
communicated, and proved to be n 
an engagement between George Lester and our 
friend Laura. 

The lapse of years has caused no diminution 
in Annie’s love for her sister-in-law; and as in 
former days Laura Bancroft was her pattern for 
all the loveliest attributes of maidenhood, so— 
and here is an important secret for you too, reader 


ot 
herself, 


, 
wife, which she is 


Annie 


the character 


to 


—in new 
a} t al } . 
about take desires no 


better copy than Laura Lester. 


upon 





SABBATH LYRICS 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS 
ISAIAH XXXV. 
Thus, to the children of his love.” 


hildren of his love, 





i speaks in sweetest voice 
For ye the wilderness shall bloom, 
And all the desert world rejoice; 


Ihe waste shall smile, and in your path 


Rise up and blossom as the rose, 





The fearful heart may now be strong 
that danger flies its feet; 
j 


Assured 
The 


And for the bitter comes the 


reign of right succeeds to wrong, 
sweet, 
The ways of holiness are clear, 

With streams that never lead astray 





While realms that lately felt my wrath, While he who seeks them still shall hear 
In gladness of my joy repose. A song of ransom cheer his way 
a — ooo 
ah ‘Q 
ro MISS ’ 
ON HER DEPARTURE FOR EMMETSBURG 
BY R. JAMES KEELING 

crowding fancies of my brain, 


AN wem 


ist part— 
Pie world hath said so—and, perhaps, ‘tis we 


Perhaps *twere better WE should say 


“farewe 
For then the heart, 

in its own solitude, may learn to dwell, 

And find if that which it hath loved so well, 


Fades like the dim remembrance of a dream 


I am alone 
yht—and grief’s deep shadow veils my brow 


to bow, 


iath early learned in grief 
Without a moan 


Yet ‘mid the 
idol one steals back to me again, 


My 
And the mind's desert bloometh as a rose 


Dearest, farewell! 
Thy beautiful dark eye seems here the while, 
And the small 
Naught can excel: 


The kiss I le 
Thy trembling tear, and falring words, all speak 


rosebud lip is wreathed into a smile 


ft upon thy girlish cheek, 


dearest, still farewell! 


Norfolk, Va., April, 1548 


Things that I cannot 








A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS,—NO. VIL. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 


BY A MANTUAMAKER, 


THe next costume we quote is rather recherché. 
rhe hat is aw bateau renversé, of white taffety, 
bound with the same material of an apple green 
olor. Onitis a bunch of cock’s feathers, and 
velow is a cornette a la pa ysanne, of gauze. A 


portion of this toilet, almost indispensable, is a 
cravate of thin gauze with a large bow. ‘The 
redingote is of white Pekin, richly embroidered. 
The sleeves of light green, and the shoes of 
The fan is of the same material. 


Pekin. 





The general style of the figure accompanying 
the one described, is not greatly different. The 
coifure is a demi Lonnette. 

The next engraving, on the following page, is 
a hat 4 la Tarare, of August, 1787, of green taf- 
fety, decked with plumes and ribbons. 

The next is called the turban bonnet, with float- 
ing curls and trimmings selon le gout. 

The last we shall give of this age will be a 
half-mourning of subdued colors, and a bonnet 
au soufflet, of white taffety, embroidered, and 
with a black ribbon. 
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We lauzh now at all of these exaggerated cos- 
tumes; but they were by no means trifles. They 
were the reflections of the feelings of the age. 
and consequently, during the whole of the reign 
of Louis X VI., we find them variable and change- 
In 1768, a Courier de la Mode, or a Jour- 
nal of Taste, was published at Paris. It had, 
however, but a short life. At a later day, in 
1785, appeared the Cabinet of Fashion, which, 


able. 


though temporarily interrupted during the Revo- 
lution, was revived under the Directory, and is 
now in existence. 
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A SEETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE 


This sheet tells us that, about 1779, the most 


7 


hionable material was of the color of soupir- 


ffe, trimmed with perfect candor, great repu- 
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tation, or sweet smiles. Who now can say what 


these tints were ? 


What was a bonnet a la con- 


quéte-assurce plumes de Venus, or d’wil abattu? 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
NO. II 


BY J 


i HAVE kept the trace of but very few of my 
schoolmates since they launched with me upon 
he world’s wide waters to buffet with its waves, 
or to glide smoothly along its placid currents. 
rhis often gives me pain, andI have more than 
once thought to set on foot inquiries which should 
have for their end a renewal of those old inti- 


macies As I walk along these crowded tho- 
roughfares, I see names that seem identical with 
but I have not 


those I used to be so familiar with 


the nerve to follow up the inquiry. I fear to dis- 
turb the treasured recollections which come clus- 
tering around me, whenever my mind fondly re- 
verts to the days of my boyhood, by the probable 
surprise which would be the consequence of such 
I'he cold and calculating man of 
business old 
with the free and laughing boy, who used to rove 


an attempt. 


strengthen no association 


would 


with me amid the fields and along the streams of 
that beautiful village ; and that sunny landscape, 
which memory now presents as it was first pen- 
ciled by delicious experience upon her imperish- 
able tablets, would be darkened for ever to my 
vision were I now to meet the hard and repulsive 
expression of sordid avarice upon features that, in 
those sweet days, were ever beaming with joy- 
ous smiles. 

I know there must be exceptions to this rule, 
but I fear I should not find them in this my half- 
purposed search for my school-day friends, and I 
prefer to cherish the old recollections than thus 
This 


olten- 


to run the risk of destroying them for ever. 


rT : 
is, indeed, an illustration of the poet's 


juoted sentiment, 


ignorance is bliss 


W here 


lis folly to be wise!” 


As I threaded my solitary way along the 


woody margin of that narrow stream, which, in 


years long gone by, was a resource, both in the 
summer and winter months, of varied pleasure to 
my companions and me, and as the picture of that 
olden time became more and more distinctly 
visible to my eye, it was delicious to compare 
the pleasure I was enjoying with that, the recol- 
lection of which gave the its zest. 
Nature, unchanging, is ever the same, and so she 


I could compare the charac- 


present all 


now seemed to me. 
ter of the impression which the scene had made 
upon my boyish feelings, with that produced by 
this visit to these well-remembered haunts, so 
indelibly was every feature stamped upon my 
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memory. When I thought of the past, when I 
recalled the never-frowning aspect of Nature as 
she looked then, and remembered how full of de- 
light were my daily enjoyments of her beaming 
smiles, I felt a chiding at my heart which told me 
that Reality had long ago awakened me from 
those sweet dreams, and that raptures like those 
I was recalling were but as the echoes of fairy 
voices which were not of this world. It was true. 
I had 
that it was only in the shade its limnings could 
I felt rebuked, and yet I remembered 


been gazing on a sun picture, forgetting 
be traced! 
what the poet of Rydal Mount had said so touch- 


ingly— 


Nature never did betray 


The heart that loved her: ‘tis her privilege, 


Through all the years of this our life, to lead 


From joy to joy!” 


And so I continued to gaze, though with a chast- 
ened spirit, upon the outspread memories of the 
past ; and fancy recalled many a form once dearly 


loved; and many an eye that would now fall 
coldly upon me in the midst of the world’s rough 
walks, now seemed to beam beside me; and 


cheerful voices, never to greet me more, resound- 
ed in my listening ear. And there was one who 
came from ‘‘the sunny south,’’ and who was ever 
nearer and dearer to me than all the rest, the part- 
ner of many a joy; the assuager, by his never- 
failing sympathy, of many a boyish sorrow, whose 
form seemed to walk by my side, and to whom 
I turned, bya natural impulse I could not repress, 
to renew the old converse which was once to each 
almost his single enjoyment. But again Fancy 
had cheated me, and | was alone! Yet did I not 
let this pleasing vision wholly depart, but, borrow- 
ing once more the inspiration of the true laureat 


of Nature, I exclaimed— 


* Wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together? And that I, so long 
A worshiper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service? Wilt forget 
That 
Of al 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 


afler many wanderings, many years 


sence, that these shady woods and lanes, 


More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake!” 


* * * * * * * * 
Sauntering into the village, and passing by 
many a well-remembered mansion, I came to the 











THE BATH 


place of business of one whose name was as fa- 
miliar to me asif I knew him yesterday. He was 
the former purser of our school, and his office 
was no sinecure. In order to keep the pocket- 
money of the boys out of harm’s way, and to be 
provided with a plausible excuse for not comply- 
ing with every idle want we might express, our 
venerable Dominie used to deposit our quarterly 
allowances with his grocer, and draw them from 
his hands by written orders made in favor of the 
youthful proprietors from time to time, as in his 
good discretion he should think expedient. I 
looked in at the door of this schoolboy’s bank, 
and many a memory did it awaken. How hard 
a fate did we used to think was ours, to be sub- 
ject to this Independent Treasury arrangement 
for all the enjoyment we could derive from our 
own funds! How cruel a restriction did it seem 
to us that we could not buy our figs and our fish- 
ing-gear, our peg tops and our kite strings in what 
The 


plump regatur with which our extremely reason- 


quantities and at what periods we pleased! 


able requests for our own money were so often 
met, how did its harsh echo resound in my dream- 
ing ear; and the minute detail with which good 
Mr. M., our banker, would count out the amount 
of our orders when we were so fortunate as to 
obtain them from the head treasurer, it was like 
going back to boyhood once more! I was almost 
on the point of entering the door and demanding 
my eighteen pence to buy a line and two hooks 


to catch sun-fish in the creek ! 


“ Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
! 


ease 


Seats of my youth, when every sport could p 
Nearly opposite to our old sub-treasury used to 
be the post-office, and thither I was about to go, 
when I recollected that I had heard, some years 
since, of the death of the fine old Revolutionary 
used to preside there. 


patriot who, in my time, 


Good old Squire K 





with how much benig- 
nity he was wont to dispense our letters to us 
when there were any; and how reasonable was 
his never-concealed vexation when he was dis 
turbed by us, at ill-timed seasons, to inform us of 
what we ought full well to have known, that the 
mail would not be in for two hours, and we had 


been there since the last arrival! I think I see 
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his venerable figure, with his white hair and mild 
eye, and hear him tell anew what he remembered 
of ‘‘ the times that tried men’s souls,’’ of Wash- 
ington’s army in New Jersey; of the battle of 
Trenton; of the passage of the Delaware; of the 
poverty of the country, and the distress of the 
soldiers—a story the Squire knew how to tell; 
for with ASneas, relating the tale of Troy, he 


could say, 
* All this I saw, and part of it I was 


The churches of ‘‘the old borough’’ stand 
where and as they did. As I entered the town 
(by a mode of conveyance not dreamed of when 
I used to be one of its denizens,) the three spires 
arrival like well-remembered ac- 
quaintances. ‘That of the old Congregational, 
where, when I first came to E——, I used to go 
with the Dominie to listen to the exhortations of 
Its red 
were a 


greeted my 


, Was unaltered. 





the worthy Dr. McD 
brick tower seemed as natural as if it 
thing not subject to change. The plain, square 
cupola upon ‘‘ the new brick church,’’ as, seven- 
teen years ago, we were wont to call it, brought 
back to my mind, at the first glance, that import- 
ant dey in my schoolboy annals (a holiday) when 
it was consecrated, under the ministry of Mr 
M——, who, I was happy to learn, is still its 
pastor. But there a change where least I 
looked for it, where most I had hoped to find 
Tho little spire of the Episcopal church 


was 


none. 
still raised its modest head above the old willows 
that surround it, as of old; but the hand of the 
repairer had been laid heavily upon the pictur- 
esque little structure, and the roof, together with 
one entire side of the building, had been removed. 
The well-remembered color of the tower, which 
gave it a look so quaintly antique, was painted 
over with a coating of white, and the process of 
modernizing this most beautiful specimen of pri- 
mitive rural architecture was in full operation. 
The effect produced upon my mind by this disap- 
pointment—for I had reserved my visit to the old 
church until the last half hour of my stay—was 
so painful that I was fain to quit the spot at once, 
and leave the revival of the slumbering associa- 
tions connected therewith to be awakened by 


another visit. 


— Tees 





THE BATH 


BY MRS. 0 


OF 


BEAUTY 


P. LORD 


(See Plate.) 


Oa lady! fair artthou! I would thy faith 

Were one with mine. that I might bid thee see 
In that which laves thy gracefu! form, the type 
Which he impressed, who erst, in Jordan’s wave 
Observed the outward rite. I wou'd thy sou 


Purity, 


Might daily seek the Source of 


And thence renewed, defy the taint of ain 


Fair cluld, *twere idie task to bid thee keep 
Unharmed that innocence. Thine utmost aim 
Must be to please thy lord, who soon will tire 
only Death shou!d break 


And spurn those bonds whit 








Taeasury—has become so very 


THE 





THE MOURNER 


BY REV JEORGE CRABBE 


Yes, there are real mourners: I have seen 


A fair, sad gir!, mild, suffering, and serene 
Attention (through the day) her duties claimed 
And to be useful as resigned she aimed 
Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed U expe 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect 


3ut when her wearied parents sunk to sleep 


She sought her plac 


i * to meditate and weep 


Then to her mind was all the past displayed 
rhat faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid 


For then she thought on one regretted youth, 





Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth ; 


In every place she ! 


wandered where they'd been 
And sadly sacred held the parting scen 


I 
Where ! 


With double terest wou 


ast for sea he toc his leave—that place 


i she nightly trace; 





For long the courtship wes, and he would say, 
Each time he sailed, * This once, and then the day 
Yet prudence tarried; but, when last he went, 

He drew from pitying love a full consent 
* This distinguishing feature of our magazine—TueE 


popular, that, in addi- 


tion to the rich gems by our living American authors, 


we shall give rare and j 


é 


istrated selections from the 


we of the British poets 


PICTORIAL 


TREASURY.* 


Happy he sailed; and great the care she toox 
That he should sofily sleep and smartly look 
White was his better linen, and his cheek 
Was made more trim than any on the deck 


And every comfort men at sea can know 





Was hers to buy 
For he 


How he should guard against the climate’s cold 


to ma and to bestow; 





» Greenland sailed—and much she told 


Yet saw rot danger; d angers he'd withstood 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood 

His messmates smiled at flashings in his cheek 
4 


nd he too smiled, but seldom would he speak 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain 
Hope was awakened, as for home he sailed 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed 
He ca 
A lover's message: “Thomas, I must die 


“d his friend, and prefaced with a sig 


Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 


* * * * * * * 





With him she prayed, to him his Bible read 





Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer 


yart, she sighed; alone, she shed the tear; 





n, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 


Fresh light, a 


1 gilt the prospect of the grave 
One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot 


They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to 














THE TREA 


t said not so—“ Perhaps he will not sink.” 


sudden brightness in his look appeared; 


> > 


sudden vigor in his voice was heard: 


rayer, 


L 


e had been reading in the Book of | 
nd led him forth, and placed him in his chair; 


y he seemed, and spoke of all he knew, 





e friendly many, and the favorite few 


Not one that day did he to mind recall 
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When in her way she meets them. they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed, 
And fondly whispered, “ Thou must go to rest!” 

“I go,” he said; but as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound! 
Then gazed affrightened ; but she caught a last, 


A dying look of love—and a!i was past 





But she has treasured, and she loves them all: 
£ 
THE CONTRAST dow! s hot bean ‘ " é : The afa 
teach 8 son 1 cla nis is w 
BY THE REV THOMAS M. CLARKE. 
riee Ww ‘ t \\ ow i i i 
! z in the reign of Calizula. and the sun has just shrieks of wral bE he soft eye of woman 
awned upon the splendors Pagan Rome. A holiday with excited pass dt laughters of Rome litt af 
® arrived nd, ever sin our of midnight, multi- their ices int rus of is applause, wht 
es ave been crowding towards the great amphithe- som might monarch of the forest is iaid low by 
where e ble y games are about to be celebrated mightier tha , 
The vast space is soon filled with a living mass of hu- As the day advances, the lust for blood be s to 
a € 8, ar every eye is fixed upon the iron door sata ’ the appe e demands a sharper s ant 
Which separates the spectators from dens of the wild here is now a br ius “ the rround 
ists. Who are to thrott and tear each other for the ire 4 Gea Ww ) nber it The wea ( 
1sure of the citizens of Rome ze ‘ es s 1 oO i refreshes nse or 
There has been, within a few weeks, a rise in the the enjoyment of the more exciling scenes which are t 
ce of cattle rreat numbers ¢ which have been re LOW 
red for fee y e ferocious animais kept for the At le i P parations are comp eted, and the ire 
exh on amp} atre Immed itely upon be y coor is aga thrown oF Iluma victims ow p 
apprized of this, the emperor repaired to the public ja pear, and are ranged in order for the comba Wa £ 
and causing a ers to pass in review before the signal tor the work ¢ ulchery to beg there sta 
m— and these committed, not tor p - in opposed rank, the bra yo iof Thrace | - 
ment, but for tria Ca i points to two bald-headed haired G and ti s t n | German, s eted 
en, and orders that vho file of intermediate per random from the wre i mass of slaves yt rde 
sons shall be marched olf to feed the hungry beasts each other for the an tol © popula The 
re them oil he says om the bald man to the ald give one a r thou ) em vers and ¢ iwho 
ma mourn for them i far dista und, and varing 
The hour of exhibition at last ari s, the gates are the breasts to sword, rush on to the « ) er 
hrown open, and a hundred infuriated asts leap oO Higher and fiercer e shout rises from * crowde 
e arena A roar, like the bellowing of a volcano enches, as, one flier another. hacked limb from lim! 
shakes the solid walls of the | edifice, and the savag« they bite the earth 1 i. The places ¢ ef 
brutes grapple each other in deadly combat are constantly supp { by fresh victims; and itis ne 
lorning wears away, while. with mangled limbs, a ull the coming on of eve y that the bloody games are 
irenched in blood. yelli Ww 1 tish. one by one th closed, and the fam $ Rome, gorged with sla ter 
exhausted combatants fall dead upon the sand W ome retire to their houses 
and children sit at their ease upon th venches, drink y rhis is a heathen holiday, and this is the training « 
the awful sight with greediness, every faculty absorbed heathen childre 
the atrocious spectacle, ull the noonday sun pours — 
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Turn we now to that land upon which the Sun of 
Righteousness has risen. It is the morning of the Sab- 
bath, the Christian holiday 


yack by the towering 


Down in the valley 
hour of 














mountain, the soft chimes are tolling out the 
pruyer. The sounds of abor are hushed; the clattering 
wheel, the heavy hammer, the lumbering cart, nowhere 
break the st ess rhe green fields seem to sleep; 
faintest tinkle of the brook is clearly distinguished, and 
the song of the lark, far up in the clouds, and out ot 
sight, comes down upon the ear with strange distinct- 
ness 
Parents and children, with ¢ 1astened joy and sober 
cheertuiness, are wendi ieir way to the holy sanctu- 
ar And soon the ring people have entered the 
sacred courts, and oor is shut. Down upon their 
knees, in secret prayer, the congregation have fallen, 
i the orga les are wa y through the arches 
abo rhe white ed priest appears in his piace, 
and, with ( ile earne ess, summons the people 
to u 1siora yn And now heavenly service ad- 
va s ” rt rio prais ind from praise to suppil- 
ca Alt rich strains of Hebrew worship, 
the weet ) sa pe il co ssions and lofty 
hanks t i er of Israel. the glowi 
or i ( J \ proj s e pre int sa 3 
m eve Ss 8 a 5 ! e precepts ol , 
who IN is neve man spa inies and 
reeds a ( ‘ ‘ ssors and martyrs 
h with t va ! und yet ever-accord- 
4 I 
I'he . ove ’ sterof God ascends 
the ( ing es Scriptur I sola 
G \ » = e Wor i € ive his Oo y son 
to ale ! ! He prea $ to Ihe peopie of 
t t x i¢ if S us to visit 
t athe < 1 w vs é ’ cuon, and to keep 
urs es unspotted from Hie enforces the s me 
at ! y | cey I n n rer, feed m 
he st. ¢ m \ A ist he s up his voice 
n solemn bene and e father and e mother 
take eir e ones | vand, and, refreshed and 
sant ed t esse tercourse with H er, they 
retire to the pleasant a | t iif homes 
This is a Christian holiday, and this is the training ol 
Christian ¢ ren 
rHE ANGEL OF THE LEAVES 
BY MISS HANNAH FI GOULD 
A4ras' alas'”’ said the sorrowing Tree, “my beautifu 
robe is ne: it has beentorn from me! Its faded pieces 
whit AL i wind: they rustle beneath the squirreis 
foot as he searches for his nut; they float upon the pass- 


don the veri! ake. 


Woe is me! for 


my dear, green vesture is gone. It was the gift of the 
Ange! of t Leaves I have lost it, and my glory has 
vanished ; 1 eauty has disappeared; my summer ho- 


nors have passedaway. My bright and comely garment, 


alas tis rent into a thousand parts Who will weave 
me such another? Piece by piece has it been stripped 
from me. Scarcely did I sigh for the loss of one, ere an- 
other wandered off on air The sweet sound of music 
cheers me no more. The birds that sang in my bosom 


1 at my desolation—they have flown away 


with their songs 

I stood in my pride. The sun brightened my robe 
with his smile; the zephyrs breathed softly through its 
glossy folds; the clouds stre wed pearis among them 


My shadow was wide upon the earth; my arms spread 


far on the gentle air; my head was lifted high, and my 
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w, how changed! 


forehead was fair to the heavens. But mn 


Sadness is upon me; my head is shorn; my arms are 
' ’ 4 


stripped; I cannot throw a shadow on the ground 


Beauty has departed; gladness is gone out of my bosom 
The | retired from my heart and sunk into the 


My naked limbs shiver 


ood has 


Iam thirsty. I am cold 








ear 1 

in chilly air; the keen blast comes pitijess among 
them. he winter is coming. I am destitute. Sorrow 
is my portion; mourning must wear me away How 


, for the 





os8 


sha I account to the Angel, who ciothed me 
of his beautiful gift!” 


The Ange! 


swered the 


} 


had been listening. In soothing accents, he 


amentation 








My beloved Tree,” said he, “be comforted! Iam by 
thee sti though every ieal has torsake thee. The voice 
of gladness is hushed among thy oughs; but let my 
whisper console thee. Thy sorrow is but for & season 
Trust in me. Keep my promise in thy heart Be patient 
and tull of hope Let the words I leave with thee abide 


and cheer thee through the c@ming winter 








retur ind clot ihee 

Ihe storm will driv y over thee; the snow wi 
s mong y naKkec mobs { 1ese W e light and 
pas i ons Th ice Vi veigh hea y on ny 

i s arms t shall soon 3 t Oo tears It 
e pass into the gro and | ‘ y thy roots 
I ‘ creep up, in secre N thy irk, and 
| » the i s it has oppress and heip to 
dor vm. Isha ere to use i 

I ood has now retired for safety The frost 
would chil! and destroy it. It has gone into my mo rs 

om, for her to keep it warm. Earth will not ro r 





offspring. She is a carelul parent; she Knows the wants 
i ner « en. and forgets not to | tor e 
east o em e sap t is iw € e dow 

w make y roots strike deeper, and s} 1 wider 
mid. re ved and strengthened sh return to nourish 
t eart Phen, if u sha ive remembered and 
trusted in my promise, I w ilfil it. Buds shall shoot 
ort very bough I will unfold another robe for 





part. It shall | L 


I mu shail forget tiny 





come raimel! present sorrow 
Sa essha e swallowed up of joy. Now, my beloved 
ire thee we or a season 

e Angel was gone The cold, muttering winter 
drew near The wild blast whistle or the storm 
The storm came, and howled around the Tree. But the 
vord o ie Angel was hidden in her heart It soothed 
her amid the threatenings of the tempest rhe ice cakes 
rattled on her limbs, and loaded and weighed them 


down 


* My slender branches,” said she, ‘let not this burden 





overcome you! Break not beneath this heavy afiliction 
break not! but bend, tll you can spring back to your 
places. Let not a twig of you be lost! Hope must prop 
ou for awhile, and the A will reward your pa- 
uence. You will wave ina softer air. Grace shall be 


againin your mouon, a id arenewed beauty hang aro ind 





you 

rhe scowling face of winter began to lose its features 
The raging storm grew faint, and The 
res ess ¢ ouds fretted the meseives these 





and were brushed away. 


e sun 





scattered on the sky 


arrows, that fell upon 





threw down a bundle of golden 


came. 





the Tree The ice-cakes tlered as they 


one was shattered by a shaft, and unio ked itself upon 


the limb They melted, and were gone 
essed ministers were 


They 


and cast a new-created 


Her 





Spring had come to rel 


abroad in the earth. They hovered in the air 


! beautiful tnts, 


vended their 


giory on the face of the heavens, 





The Tree was rewarded for her trust. The Angel 




















A SONG ABOUT SINGERS. 





true to the object of his love. He returned—he bestowed As time to sorrow. Gently dost thou take 

on her another robe. It was bright, glossy, and unsul- The arrows from the heart about to break; 

lied. The dust of summer had never lit upon it; the And with thy stealthy step and quiet eye, 

scorching heat had not taded it; the moth had not pro- Around the couch in grateful ministry, 

faned it he Tree stood again in loveliness; she was Thy form as noiseless as the foot of love, 

dressed in more than her former beauty She was very Doth like the spirit of an angel move, 

fair. Joy smiled around her on every side. The birds Upon the brow of toil thy hand is laid, 

flew back to her bosom, and sang among her branches And light and peace are where were care and shade 


1 pillow 


their hymns to the ANGEL or THE LEavzs! The traveler wooes thee to his turf-forme 


The sea-boy courts thee on the tossing billow. 


. Life may not be without thee, gentle Sleep; 
SLEEP > ‘ ’ " 
But with thee, ’mid the desert and the deep, 
BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. Sull to the care-worn heart some joy remains, 
Rest for the weary— freshness, strength, and rest! Some sunny spot among the mystic plains 
O, Sleep! thy balm is to the troubled breast 


Sree 


A SONG ABOUT 





BY SIDNEY DYER. 




















Ine “ Sinless Child” perfection seeks Here trips the “Grace,” from Venus’ train, 
With heart that ever yearns; In * Love and Dreaming” by; 
Glowing, as did the Burning Bush, Yet “Dreams” and “ Darkened Hours” oft seem 
With fire that never burns To light and shade her eye 
And truly hers should ever bear And she who loves the moral Muse, 
The “ Salamander’s” name, The matron of the choir 
For all her genius deigns to touch Still sings us songs of Home and Heaven, 
Lives evermore in flame! In strains that never tire 
“ Elfrida’s” heart’s a “ Music Box,” The “Sleeping Beauty” chants her lays, 
And while a flower shall bloom, The modest * Cinderilla ;” 
Her own “ Wild Flowers,” through all the year When once her worth is truly known, 
Will shed their rich perfume. She'll grace the proudest villa 
Her fancy soars on lightest wing, Once He who “ spake as ne’er man spake,” 
And revels wild and free, Whose speech ne’er yet beguiled, 
And gathers fresh the fairest flowers Declared thai they are blessed who 
Of Love and Poesy. Are like unto a “ Child.” 
“a >in a “sad, sweet dream,” And, child like, she doth aim to bless 
Beholds her sought-for token Her little kindred here, 
But from the airy vision wakes, Nor does she scorn the love of those 
And finds her “ Image Broken.” She'll love in yonder sphere 
And now, like rude Idolater, With “Sun” and “Summer” in their smiles, 
When Truth his chains has riven W alk hand in hand the “ Mays;” 
She lays upon a holier shrine One leads about her graceful “ Fawn,” 
A holocaust to Heaven The other wreaths bouquets 
“ Melodia” sings—the “ butter-cup,” The Western “ Helva” paints to life 
The “ Rainbow” brighter glows, “ Pictures of Memory,” 
And every murmuring “ Sea-Shell’s” voice And twines the freshest “ mountain flowers” 
In sweeter cadence flows. In wreaths of Poesy 
With heart as timid as the flower A “Light in Darkness” shines alway 
That first peeps out in Spring Amid life’s dreary night, 
And yet, so brimming full of song To gild the path the “ sisters” tread 
She cannot help but sing Up to the “ gates of light.” 
Flora’s Interpreter” is stil! And there are others in the choir 
The genius of the “ Book.” Whose brows the bays will twine 
Through which she sheds the “ Licht of Home’ For they are with the “ vision blest 
In every tasteful nook And faculty divine 








NOTHING 


MORALLY 





WRONG. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page 47.) 


PART SECOND. 
Ar last, Miss Jonathina Judd was descried in 
he act of turning the corner eating a huge gin- 


rer-cake, and with the other hand awkwardly 
handle of a market-basket, 


by a tall stout black bov ot 


holding on to the 
which was carried 
é hteen or nineteen, the hired servant of Mr. 
Allison. The boy looked much annoyed at the 
attention and wonderment attracted by his un- 
usual assistant, as most of the people stared and 
Vanes 
ed forward, and, taking the 
formed Miss Judd that Mrs. Chesterwood had 
The two 


the lady 


immediately hasten- 


laughed in passing 
vasket himself, in- 


long been waiting breakfast for her. 


servants then walked together, and 


went before them. 

**Samp’’—said Vance, aside to his companion 
—‘‘I thought you were a strong man like your 
namesake. How could you let a woman (lady, I 
Such doings 


mean) help you carry your basket? 


here in Philadelphia is a monstrosity 


“Tt ain’t my fault’’—replied Sampson, pout- 


the woman—the lady knows she came up 


no—** 
I = 


and proposed it herself. She said the basket was 


too heavy for me; which it ain't. I'm as strong 


as a black horse, 


ve his color what it may. But 
she laid hold of the handle. and would subsist on 
helping me, for all I told her that ladies never 


helped colored folks wh 


** More shame for them’’—observed Jonathina, 


o carry baskets 


erhearing their talk ‘‘] feel as if I had a 
mission to reform Philadelphia.’’ 

* Oh, please ma’am’’—exclaimed Vance—“ do 
take permission to deform some other place! 


as stubborn as a mule in all its 


Philadelphia is 


ways, and won't ever be better. There's no 


lsome silk out of the rough, 





making a purse of han 
hairy ears of a large, old pig.”’ 
As soon as Miss Judd had got into the house, 


the two colored men, lagging behind, indulged in 


a laugh at her expense. 


seen that strange woman’’— 


“If you'd only 
said Samp—‘‘ following us about in the market, 
Mr. Allison dodging her all the time, and she 
keeping close behind, and stopping at the stalls 
wherever we stopped, and persuading the market 
people not to ask such high prices, and thereby 

j | 


alfronting some of them, and setting a-laughing 


tlhe people that was about. So Mr. Allison was 
giad to cut short his marketing, and slip out of 


the market-house, and run across to his store 


136 


g, and loo! 


‘*T have it’’—said Vance, ponderir 
ing wise. ‘‘She is a woman of a very oncom 
mon specie, and has a great notion of doing a 
the good she can, only she don’t know how 

Meantime, Jonathina, seated at the breaktast 
table, was descanting on the beauties of Philade 
phia market, or rather of the marketing. Atte 
breakfast, Mrs. Chesterwood, well aware tha 
the wardrobe of her guest required improvemen 
asked Miss Judd if she would like to visit some 
of the Philadelphia shops. 

“Are you going shopping yourself ?’’—was 
Jonathina’s answer. ‘If you are, and want a 
companion, I will cheerfully go with you. F 
my own part, I require nothing; always consid: 
ing dress as below the dignity of woman.” 

‘* Not quite “If we live 


in the world, we must in some measure contorm 


” 


—said her hostess. 


to its usages.”’ 

‘*'That depends on what we understand by ti 
world’’—replied Jonathina. ‘‘As long as we 
do nothing morally wrong, I think we are no! 
obliged, in dress or in anything else, to follow 
fashions that originate we do not know how, and 
are introduced by we do not know whom. Wha 


a pleasing variety there would be, if we all wo 


garments ac cording to our own taste and conv 
nience, and if we did everything else in the sa 
independe nt way.”’ 

‘* As to consulting nothing but our own conve 
nience in our actions’’—replied Mrs. Chester 
wood—‘‘ we could not always do so without 
fringing onthe comfort and convenience of others 

lso, by dressing well, and in decided good taste 
we present agreeable objects to the eyes ot those 
who see us, and offer a pleasure to their sense of 
sight.”’ 

‘* Not if they are women’’—replied Miss Jud 
‘“ Women are more likely to envy than admire a 
For my part, I have always 
Rather than 


well-dressed female. 
been careful never to excite envy. 
do so, I would ‘ hide my lights under a bushe! 

As to having a variety of dresses at once, what 
folly itis! Would it not be far more rational to 
get but one at a time, and wear that only, aa long 
as it lasted? What asaving of money that might 
be bette r bestowe d ' Now, | became so tired of 
mantuamakers and milliners, that I long since 
resolved on making my own gowns, caps, and 
bonnets; and that without bestowing much time, 
thought, or pains on such idle work, or caring 


whether the things exactly fitted me or not; con 

















NOTHING MO 


sidering them only as coverings. I am always, 
when thus employed, anxious to get through, 
and return to the improvement of my mind, and 
ot 


deed, by way of exercising my 


the acquirement knowledge. Sometimes, in- 


inventive genius, 
] try new ways of constructing articles of ra 
: but, if not successful, 1 wear them all the 


considering my looks as entirely my own 


ment 
same, 
affair.’’ 


‘* But things that are ill made are seldom com- 


tort ible’’—obse rved Mrs. Chesterwood. 


“Then it is our duty to accommodate ourselves 


to discomforts, and to be fastidious about no- 


thing’’—replied Jonathina ‘*For my part, I 
have serious thoughts of giving up all regular 
gowns and frocks, and making mine in the loose 


form of wrappers ps; and of nothing more 


or si 


expensive than calico; wearing always shoes the 


shape ot my feet; keeping 


trus my hair always 


cut closely to my head so as never to be more 


than aninch long; and covering it, when! go out, 


with a sun- bonnet or hood, having attached to it 
a long cape descending below my waist, so as to 
* ] t « ‘ }°? 

trouble of a shawl. 


nsible 


save the 
and convenient costume, no 
Mrs. ¢ 1 


hesterwooda—" 
not ado] 


' 


A very s¢ 


doubt’’—said but I hope 


n Philadelphia 


you will t t wh le l 
“Why not? 
her prosecuted or 


Wo ild l be 


soned ?’’ 


Is there any danger of my being 
lor 


abused, fined, or impri- 


eit persecuted doing so? 


insultec 


* Neither; but you micht be ridiculed. And 
it requires much courage to encounter ‘the 
world’s dread laugh.’ ’’ 

‘IT have no fear of that, in a good cause’’—was 


‘And I think I could con- 


vince even the Philadelphians that such asystem 


Jonathina's answer 


ot dress, if steadily pursued, would render their 


women both healthy and wealthy—ay, and wise 
Let me be; 


also n with you as my first pupil. 


“There 1 truth in your theory’’—said 


but I 


great difficulty in reducing it 


is mu 
ll he 
I, for 
And yet I never 


Mrs. Chesterwood —“ fear there w 


to practice, 
one, have not courage to begin. 
conform so imp tly to the prevailing fashion, 


as to wear anything that I know to be unbe- 


coming, or uncomfortable.”’ 

Mrs. Chesterwood had left the room to prepare 
for her shopping expedition, and Jonathina, as 
of the 
front parlor windows, when Vance came in to 


usual, was seeing the world from one 


clear away the table, and Zuby soon followed 
after 
‘** Miss Judd’’—said he, with one of his second- 


“plenty to eat is as good as a great 


best bows-—— 
dinner- party; and some things may be reformed 
on Monday, some on Wednesday, and some on 
Saturday.”’ 


‘*W hich means’’—said Zul 


rood as a feast,’ and ‘ There’s a time for all 


1vw—‘‘that ‘Enough’'s 


“Ve rv 


have tiest 


true’’—replied Jonathina—“ but what 


proverbs to do with me?”’ 


R 


ALLY 


a 
we 
~ 


WRONG. 


*“ Only this’’—answered Zuby—‘ that there's 


been quite enough of your setting lor ever at 


these here windews, and it’s time you would 


quit practising It. 


‘Excuse my resumption, ma’am, and Zuby’s 


also’’—said Vance, with his third-best bow— 
“but if you would only ingratify me so far as t 
allow the heat, and sun, and dust to be propelled 


from this room—it you'd only do me tl 


to take the air in your Own apartment, 


me shut the shutters.’’ 


“Miss Judd’’ 
ed—but all your ways is awful; and them 


don’t know 


—added Zuby—‘“‘ don't be 


front 
nat 


human natur, ought to be 


nothing of 
learnt it till they de. Don’t you understand yet 


that though mistress is too polite to say any 
thing about it, we can’t have the parlors heatened 


and the furniture dustified, that you may sit at 
the windows looki out for prospects. Your 
own room’s your castle, or your abbey, or your 
tower of strength, or whatever you choose to ¢ 


it, and there you may do just as you choose abi 


most things. 


“There, you can take the privilege’’—added 
Vance. 

‘Well, well’’—replied Jonathina—“‘I see 
am nothing more than a child in your hands—a 
mere nose of wax, to be moulded any way. I 
I don’t know that I would let white people talk 
to me in this manner.”’ 


So saying, 


“What 


she rose and de parte d. 


d CS she 


mean by a mouldy nose 


wax ?’’—said Vance, looking perplexed. 

‘*T am sure I don’t pretend to fathom out halt 
her meanings’’—said Zuby—‘‘and I neither 
Know nor care ] suppose she’s understood 


New Haven, wherever that may be, or in 


As 
it when she spoke 
otner people’s ’ 


Mrs. 


room, she saw her hostess equipping herself for 


other place she calls Connex to her 


ticut. 
own nose, I looked at , and 
seemed pretty much like 
In passing: the door of Chesterwood's 


Ww alking and Jonathina said to he r—‘‘ | pon far 
nk I had best see some ot 


It 


I'll just put on my bonne 


ther consideration, I th 
the 


stock of knowledge. 


Philadelphia stores will increase my 
and then I shall be ready to accompany you. Ot 
course, this dress will do ?’’ 

Mrs. Chesterwood looked at the “ suit of buck- 
it would not do atall. She 


Miss Judd 


accompany her, that her guest would, of course, 


ram,’ and knew that 


had supposed, when she invited 
understand that such a costume was not admiss! 
ble for a shopping expedition in a large city 
Howe ver, be fore Mrs ( heste rwood h id arranged 


reply, Miss Judd 
her 


a gentle and delicate had en 


tered her own apartment, put on hideous 


bonnet, and was yr her gloves, which were 


COCR 
always lost. 

Presently entered Zuby, with a plaid silk dress 
of Mrs. Chesterwood's on her arm, and in her 
hand a straw bonnet, trimmed with white. 

The re now, Mi Judd’’— said the £ i 
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We 


so very rich, that mistress has plenty of every- 


‘see what it is to fall among quality! are 
thing; and so she lends you this purple and 
green plaid silk, and one of her own straw bon- 
for she has two, and could have two-and- 
told her it was 


nets ; 
twenty if she wanted them. I 
better to try and make you look decent than to 
go out with such an object as you are now. It 
ain't likely mistress’s dress will fit you, but may 


be it can be managed somehow.’ 

‘“‘T have concluded to be passive’’—said Miss 
Judd. 

‘Best for you. There now—we’ve dragged it 
yn, pretty harmonious. ‘To be sure it’s a great 
jeal too long, but then it will cover your feet the 
The body won't meet, by any pulling or 
will have 


better. 

squeezing possible or probable; so it 
But I can pin over the skirt-slit, so 
And then, here’s the cape to 
it; and large capes hides a multitude of sins—I 
the 


to go tlying. 
that i¢ won't gape. 
mean in dress-bodies. ‘There—finish with 
pretty muslin-worked collar mistress gave you. 
And now, let me flatten down that hair of yours, 
and tie on the straw bonnet. Oh! mercy! mis- 


tress’s pretty bonnet won't come down on you. 


It coggles right up on the top of your head. Let 
me give it another puil with both hands. Any 


how, it’s better than that horror of 


here, now, I’ve made the best of you I could. 


your own. 


And how well you take mistress’s lending you her 
clothes! You don’t seem the least hurt about it.” 

‘“*Why should I?’’—answered Miss Judd. 
‘All the kindnesses I receive I take as things of 
-ourse, due from one human being to another. 
Our bounden duty is to do all the good we can to 
our fellow-creatures, and to accept without re- 
luctance all favors that are offered tous. By so 
we confer a favor on the givers and reward 
This is my philo- 


doing 


them for their generosity. 
sophy.’’ 

“TI can’t say I 
phosophy’’—said Zuby. 


quite understand your sort of 
** But I can tell you the 
best way of paying mistress, and you may do it 
this day—try and behave yourself like other 
people; and don’t disgrace her in the street, and 
make her ashamed of you in the shops.’’ 

Mrs. Chesterwood and her eccentric guest pro- 
seeded towards Chestnut street; Miss Judd fre- 
juently lagging behind, to look after things and 
people ; and, in her thirst for knowledge, stopping 
at a corner where there was a fruit and candy- 
stall, and inquiring of its keeper if he paid any 
rent for the place, and what were his average 
profits. She ended by the purchase of some dry 
jates, all clodded into a lump, which she em- 
ployed her fingers in separating, after she had 
»vertaken Mrs. Chesterwood. While thus pick- 
ing the dates apart, she was constrained to carry 
her parasol under her arm, from whence it slipped 
jown and rolled towards the gutter; and, in run- 
ning after and recovering it, she dropped her dates, 
which, to Mrs. Chesterwood's great regret, were 
picked up and restored to her by an over-honest 
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Miss Judd, with much praise of 


chimney sweep. 
his integrity, generously rewarded the boy by a 
free gift of the aforesaid dates, with which, in- 
he walked away 


se 


stead of crying ‘“‘largesse,”’ 
grinning. 

After gazing a long time at the display in the 
windows, she followed Mrs. Chesterwood into 
one of the most fashionable and elegant stores in 
Chestnut street. ‘That lady having soon selected 
a dress for herself, asked her companion, in a low 
voice, if she had any inclination to do the same. 

‘*I do not want a dress’’—replied Jonathina. 
‘**T have two already—three, indeed—two at your 
house, and one at home.”’ 

The attendants behind the counter looked down 
and bit their lips. Mrs. Chesterwood first blushed 
and then smiled. 

‘* Perhaps, however’’—proceeded Jonathina— 
‘*now that I am in Philadelphia, I may as well 


But as I really want none, at pre- 
” 


get another. 
sent, I will not go beyond a dark muslin de laine. 


ss 


For warm* summer weather ?’’—said Mrs. 
Chesterwood, deprecatingly. 

‘* Oh no—I shall lay it by till fall.’’ 

Mrs. Chesterwood took her aside, and said to 
her—‘‘ Allow me, Miss Judd, for the sake of your 
cousin, my husband’s first love, to present you 
with a foulard.’’ 

‘* What is that ?”’—inquired Jonathina. 

There is 

Permit 


‘*A summer silk, printed in colors. 
always a handsome variety in this store. 
me to select one for you.’’ 

‘Just as you please’’—replied Miss Judd. 
“T'o gratify you, I willingly accept it.’’ 

Mrs. Chesterwood chose for her a very pretty 
olive and pink foulard, and desired it to be sent 
immediately to a dressmaker’s in the neighbor- 
hood, whom she indicated. She then conducted 
her guest to a milliner’s; and, having purchased 
a morning cap for herself, she induced Miss Judd 
to try on several drawn or casing bonnets, till she 
found one of lavender-colored silk that fitted her, 
and which she was prevailed to take into imme- 
diate use, leaving the other to besent home. Mrs. 
Chesterwood then conveyed her to the dress- 
maker’s, and she was fitted for the foulard, which 
was promised to be completed by the next after- 
noon. 

The morning tour was finished at a confection- 
er’s, where they took ice cream and almond cake, 
and where Jonathina, ever anxious for knowledge, 
stayed behind Mrs. Chesterwood, to ask the in- 
gredients of the various bonbons, or sugar things 
in the glass cases, and to inquire how they were 
made, of the girls at the counter, who, of course, 
knew no particulars of the composition. 

The day passed on much as might be expected ; 
Mr. Chesterwood, when at home, relieving his 
wife in the task of conversing with Miss Judd, 
who, at the desire of her hostess, continued to 
wear the plaid silk she had sent her, the cape 
concealing that the body could be fastened by only 
one hook. 
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Several days elapsed, developing new traits of 
ingularity in Miss Jonathina Judd, who, mean- 


while, was taken by the Chesterwoods to all the 


usual sights of Philadelphia. Her eccentricity 
would have been somewhat amusing to her enter- 
tainers, had it not also been so ve ry inconvenient. 
If checked in one place, or rather in one thing, 
Yet, with 


e of common sense or practical 


she was sure to break out in another. 
scarcely a partic] 
knowledge, and with a total absence of good taste 
and judgment, she possessed some crude ideas that, 
if “‘ licked into shape,’’ might have produced some 
good results. Pride she had none, neither false 
pride nor proper pride; or rather, she was totally 
devoid of self-respect in most things that were 
not ‘‘morally wrong.’’ She evinced no gratitude 
for favors bestowed on her, for she supposed the 
continual exercise of kindness a pleasurable duty, 
which all who had the means were bound to per- 
form. She had not sufiicient tact to perceive that 
what she called her independent way of acting 
might probably encroach upon the convenience of 
those about her, and that, in professing to be above 
the forms of polished society, she rather degraded 
than elevated herself. She understood nothing of 
the world, notwithstanding her perpetual pursuit 
of knowledge. She was full of theory, which she 
knew not how to bring into practice; and what 
she did practice, was either in ignorance, or in 
defiance of the observances that polish away the 
roughnesses of human nature, and render social 
intercourse smooth and agreeable. 
‘*Vance’’—said the mulatto girl Zuby—‘‘if it 
wasn’t for me and you, [ don’t know what would 
be done with Miss Judd. She minds nobody but 
us; and for my part, I have to be very sharp with 
her, for I can’t trouble myself, like you, to be 
polite to all manner of geese and goobies; 'spe- 
Well, thank 
I often 
in her wanderings and 


cially them that are phosophers. 


fortune, she’s now in her second week. 
wonder she don’t get lost, 
meanderings up town and down town, and even 
But no; 
} 


like a bad penny, she 


over Schuytkill 

is sure to come back to us.’ 
‘* Her always returning to us like an impassable 

copper’’—said Vance—“ proves what I have long 

Philadelphia are 

straight and regular, crossing one another by de. 


believed —that the streets of 


grees of forty-five angles, and therefore easy to 
find your way round a square.”’ 

‘‘She has often asked me to go out with her’’ 
—said Zuby—“ but I know better than that. I 
ain’t going to bemean myself in the street, as 
company for any such outlandish person, with her 
queer walk, and queer looks, and queer ways, 
Besides, I prefer 
going into public with my own color. It ain’t 


and every body staring at her. 


fashionable to walk with white people.”’ 

It being summer, nearly all the friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chesterwood had left town, or were 
busily preparing to do so, therefore few visitors 
came to the house. Among those who, like the 
shesterwoods, intended remaining in the city till 


July, were Mr. and Mrs. Penafield, who, living 
in the next street, came round to pass an evening 
with the host and hostess of our heroine. Mr. 
Penafield and Mr. Chesterwood sat together on 
r the late news from Europe, 
T 


an ottoman discussit 
and its probable effect on our own country; at 
Mrs. Penafield, who always brought her work, 
placed herself at a sofa-table, with Miss Judd (to 
whom she had been introduced) reclining 


her; and Mrs. Chesterwood sitting opposite with 


beside 
her netting. Presently a neighboring lady came 
in, who preferred being near a window, and Mrs. 
Chesterwood changed her seat, and left Jonathina 
a 


Judd being that evening in a very eloquent dispo- 


and Mrs. Penafield to entertain each other, 


sition, 

Mrs. Penafield was habitually taciturn, and 
like many other persons who have “a great ge- 
nius for silence,’’ she was said, by some of her 
acquaintances, to be a very sensible, shrewd wo- 


} 


man, if you only knew her well. Others only 


allowed her the reputation of being a good hearer. 
And so she was, if good hearing consists in sit- 
ting perfecily mute during the longest discourse, 
never offering either objection or assent to any- 


y making the slightest comment. 


thing, and rare 
Also, her perpetually sewing was sufficiently in- 
teresting to keep her awake; and therefore she 
never shocked a determined talker by appearing 
sleepy or tired. But though she always heard 
passively, it was not so sure that she listened un- 
derstandingly. 

Miss Judd, that evening, was in a very lo- 
quacious, or rather a very declamatory humor, 
and, happy in securing such a hearer, held forth 
to Mrs. Penafield on fourierism, transcendental- 
ism, millerism, and the whole circle of new isms, 


leaning towards all of them, but not quite a pro- 
selyte to any, and with very imperfect ideas of 
each. 
she termed her—‘‘ My dear Mrs. 


At parting, she said to her new friend, as 

Penafield, I 
think it a privilege to have enjoyed so much of 
your society. Our conversation has given me 
great pleasure. I have met with no one whose 


} 


ideas and feelings are so much after my own 


mind and heart. I hope scon to renew our inte- 
resting dialogue.’’ 

Mrs. Penaiield, who did not know herself to be 
a silent woman, felt rather flattered at these com- 
pliments to her conversational powers; and told 
Miss Judd she should be very happy to see her at 
her own house, before she left town. 

‘“Where do you live ?)’—asked Jonathina. 

Mrs. Penafield, thus taken at her word, could 
do no less than designate the street and number; 
and Miss Judd assured her new friend that she 
might depend on seeing a great deal of her. 

When the Penatields had gone—‘‘ Really’’— 
said Jonathina—‘‘ that is a most charming little 
We have ¢ njoyed together ‘the feast of 
Her opinions on 


woman. 
reason, and the flow of soul.”’ 
all subjects seem to correspond with mine.”’ 


The Chesterwoods smiled, but would not dis- 








turb her dream of delight by any remarks that 
} 


possibility of her being mistaken. 
Next morning, at the unseasonable hour of nine 
o'clock, Jonathina put on her new foulard dress, 


and, without notifying he tention, sallied forth 


to make a visit to Mrs. Penafield It may be 
proper to mention, 


that, alter the foulard came 


home Z lvUYV Tesolve d 


that Miss Judd should wear 


no other whiie a guest at her mistress’s house; 


d off and hidden the ob- 


and the * 


and had, therelore, carri 


noxious grass-cloth, 


still horrider brown 


ripe;’’ telling Jonathina that she would let her 


bave them again when packing up to return 
home. ‘**But tll then’’—said she—‘‘I won't 
trust vou with either of them two; for fear you 


} ! ‘ 
Si yuld again 


No, no—I'’m 


disgrace us all by wearing the frights. 


betermined you shall stick to the 


toulard all the time you're here 


‘* I'm really under strange government’’—said 


, then, that you are’’—replied 
Zuby. Mistress don't know anything about 
managing queer folks, so | have taken the trouble 


s—me and Vance.’ 
— Mrs. Penatield 


wrised to re ive at so ear! 


ft he r hat ! 


lo proceed was rather sur 


y an hour a visit trom 


her ew friend, who. when the street door was 


ened, had perceived that lady in the back porch 
or piazza, and therefore walked directly through, 
and presented herself. Supposing that this early 


visit would be merely a short call, Mrs. Penafield 
lid not Miss 


Judd to Jonathina re- 


' 
on asking her to be 
take 


moved it of 


seated, invite 


off her bonn t, but 


her own accord. ‘The porch was 
shaded bv a tre!! 


3 thickly overgrown with honey- 


suckles and climbing roses, ar 


d in summer was the 


favorite sitting and sewing place of Mrs. Penafield, 
the morning sun not shining in that direction. 
Her work-basket stood on the settee beside her, 
? she was earnestly engaged in making a patch- 
work chair-cover, according to the most approved 
ind tedious honeycomb pattern She resumed 


Miss 


rebra, 


Judd 


from W 


her sewing, and commenced a dis- 


ourse on al ence she went to 


architecture, and afterwards to chemistry, and 


again t rv; Mrs 


“ 


then FPenafield either 


speaking at all, or, when her opinion was 
asked, replying in vague monosyllables, meaning 
anything 

Miss Judd 


caine 


or nothing. 
talked on, and sat on, till the cook 


to take orders for dinner. Mrs. Penafield 


rose, and begged her guest to excuse her while 
attended to some business ia the storeroom. 


Use noe ceremony with me’’—replied Jona- 


ia—‘ only send one of your daughters to take 


your place, and I will pursue with her the last 
subiect 


we have been discussine.’’ 


‘| have no daughters’’ 


—answered Mrs. Pena- 


‘One of your sons, then. I like the conversa- 
yn of ‘ingenuous youth.’ ”’ 


My sons are 


I | 


both at an academy, out of town. 


must leave you alone for a short time.’ 
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‘Oh, never mind! Just let me have abook— 
always to me an interesting companion.”’ 

‘‘Our books are all in the library’’—replied 
Mrs. Penafield 


away with him 


‘* And my husband has the key 
I never read myself; having no 
time whatever.”’ 

‘*Surprising! How then did you acquire the 
vast fund of knowledge that I discover in your 
conversation? I have it! Your husband reads 
to you.’ 

Mrs. Penafield did not say. 

** Well, no 


household affairs, 


matter. Go and attend to your 


and I can sit here and meditate 
till your return. I will arrange some new percep- 
tions on the subject of transcendentalism, and you 


shall have the benefit. 


Mrs. Penatield gasped at the idea; but was 
still more annoyed when Jonathina, on second 


thoughts, proposed accompanying her to the store- 


room to see how it was arranged, and what was 


In it, saying— 


‘In the pursuit of knowledge, 
think no investigation too humble—even that 
sugar and soap, and coffee and candles.”’ 

To this proposal Mrs. Penafield, with all her 


suavity. would not consent, but could devise no 
} 


better way of extricating herself from the embar- 


rassment of a refusal than by saying—‘ Not to- 


day; the storeroom is not in perfect order—th 
is, to be sure—(I hope nothing in my house is ever 


out of order)—but still, I would rather the store- 
room should not to-day be visited by a stranger. 

‘**Oh, very well’’—replied Jonathina. ‘‘I can 
see it some other time. I shall be often with you, 
while I remain in town.”’ 

‘*So much the worse’’—thought her hostess. 

W he n Mrs l Miss 
Judd had gathered some of the honeysuckles that 


clustered 


Penafield returned, she fow 


over the piliars uw the por h, and was 
separating their parts with a pair of little scissors 


from the work-basket, and examinin: 


struction as she clipped them about the floor. 
** Yon find me lizing”’ 


botar = 


—said she, I was 
. ] ' hat etud hot he > nearly ‘ " 
once devoted to that study, but have nearly give 
it up, finding the structure of the human mind ot 
far more r being than the 


iportance to a thinkir 
form of a flower 
opinion.”’ 


‘* Yes’’—replied Mrs. Penafield. 


** According to Dugald Stewart’’ — proceed d 


Of course, 


Jonathina—and she then set sail on what she sup- 
pose d the full 


stream of metaphysics; touching 


, ante- 


afterwards on the coasts of ancient history 


diluvian 





geography, and modern politi 
my—while. not to these, but to her patchwork 


did the attent 





ion of her auditress ‘‘ most seriously 
incline.”’ 

The dining hour approached; but still Miss 
Mr. Pena- 


iwht with him his part- 


Jonathina Judd sat on, and talked on. 
field came home, and bro 


ner, Mr. William Wickleshy. a widower, whose 


Mrs. Penafield, and since her 


death he had continued to keep house as betore. 


wite was sister to 


Mr. Wicklesby had the character of being a 
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prim, precise little man, and over-fastidious about 
everything. So Mr. Penaficld. on seeing Miss 
Judd, regretted having asked his brother-in law 
to come home with him to dinner. On being 
introduced to that remarkable personage, Mr 
Wicklesby looked at her with as much evident 
wonder as civility would allow. She was then 
standing erect, aud in the very act of smoothing 
down with both hands her disordered hair, having 
just remembered that she had forgotten to perform 
this highly judicious ceremony long ago, after re- 
moving her bonnet. Dinner being immediately 


announced, Mr. Penafield offered his arm to con- 


duct her to the dinner-table; but she rejected it, 
saying—‘* No, no; give your arm to Mrs. Pena- 
field. I never like to part man and wife.’’ Mr. 
Wickle sby the nh prese nted his to Miss Judd; and 


she said—‘‘ Where is the necessity? Cannot I 


walk to the dinner-table without assistance? | 
by setting my face 


use less ceremonies — 1n¢ luding all 


am trying to improve society, 
against all 
fashions, and all follies.’’ 

Mr. Wicklesby could scarcely eat his dinner 
for looking at and listening to the fair Jonathina, 
while she held forth on various subjects. And 
Mr. and Mrs. Penafield could not forbear ex- 
changing glances; expecting every moment to 
see their fastidious brother-in-law rise from his 
chair and make an excuse for leaving the house. 
But he did not. 

4 reasonable time had elapsed after dinner, and 
still Miss Judd evinced nosymptoms of departure. 
So the weary Mrs. Penafield invited her guest up 
stairs, and offered her the loan of a loose dress, 
in which she might take a siesta. Jonathina de- 
clined ; averring that she was not the least sleepy, 
that she felt quite comfortable in the dress she 
had on; and that all she desired was the key of 
the library. ‘This was immediately obtained from 
Mr. Penafield; and his wife, conducting our he- 
roine to this abode of books, left her there, and 
retired to her own room. 

As the two gentlemen walked down to their 
place of business, Mr. Penafield spoke of Miss 
Judd, and her peculiarities 

‘*She is certainly a very strange woman’’—re- 
plied Mr. Wicklesby—‘‘ quite acuriosity. I should 
really like to see some more of her. Most women 
are so much alike, that it is quite refreshing to 
meet with one a little different from the general 
character of the sex.”’ 

Then come back with me to tea’’—said Mr. 


Penafield—‘‘ for doubtless we shall still find her 


} 
th . 
nere. 


I will guarantee your seeing enough of 
he — 

*Tis a sign she likes your house, and its so- 
ciety’’—observed Wicklesby 

They did find her there. 

When tea was over, Miss Judd still said no- 
thing that savored of concluding her long, long 
morning call. Establishing herself at a window, 
whither Mr. Wicklesby followed, and seated him 
self near her, she talked, and talked, and talked ; 


but not now to a regardiess auditor; for the a 
tentive ears of the gentiema irank in every 
word she said; and he came ihe conciusi 
that she had more mind, and more knowledge 
than any woman he had ever heard. Neither d 
he listen in entire silence ; t whenever he could 
catch an opportunity, he uttered something ex- 


pressive of approbation. Meanwhile, Mrs. Pena 
field sat at the sofa-table, assiduously plying her 


needle; and her husband amused himself with a 





new book. 





But no visit is quite interminable the very 
longest must at last have anend. It is true we 


have heard of a lady in our native city, who made 


a morning call, and stayed eleven years; but that 


record, and therefore de- 


case is the only one o 


serves a place in the Annals of Philadelphia. 


W hen indications were heard and seen, of the 


servants going round to shut up the house. Jona- 
thi a arose, al d began to talk about her bonnet 
It was brought to her, with great 


she took leave of the Penafields; telling them tha 


aiacrity, and 


she had derived so much pleasure and improve- 
ment, and so many new ideas, from her visit, that 
she should ve ry soon repeat it 

Mr. Wicklesby formaily requested the honor of 
informally replied 
Mr. Wicklesby 


felt himself flattered—or, rather, he wished in his 


escorting her home; and she 


that the honor would be mutual. 


mind that all women were equally sincere. 


He gallanted her to the door of the Chester 
woods, and, as soon as was opened, made his 
bow and went home; his thoughts full of this 
extraordinary woman, the like of whom he had 
never seen. 

La! Miss Judd’’—exclaimed Zuby, who had 
followed Vance when he answered the door-bel! 
—‘‘where have you been all this blessed day 
You've westigated the whole city, long ago; so I 
concluded you must have been pirating about at 
Manayunk, or Passyunk, or some other of them 
unks, wherever they are. Vance thought, may be 
you'd been ’ploring the wharves, and was carried 
off in a steamboat, either up the river or down, o 
clear over to New York and Albany.”’ 


yn Mrs. Penafield’’— 


‘I've only been calling 
said Jonathina to Mr. and Mrs. Chesterwood 
whom she found in the lor—‘‘and I’ve been 
enjoying in her society the delights of a conge- 
nial mind.’ 

That night, Mr. William Wicklesby slept not aa 
soundly as usual. In truth, he was strangely smit- 
ten with the strange woman. An old song most 
truly says—‘* What has love to do with reason?’ 
And who can live in the world, and not be astonish 
ed at the variety of incomprehensible love fancies 
and unsuitable matches, that are continually taking 
place? Nay, some casuists aver that, “if you 
can give a reason for loving, it is a proof that you 
do not love.’’ However that may be, it Is a fact 
the nice, neat, over-scrupulous, over-particular, 
over-polite (but not over-sensible) Mr. William 


Wicklesby, had become suddenly and thoroughly 
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enamored of the careless, unmannered, unbeauti- 
ful. uncouth, and ill-dressed Miss Jonathina Judd. 
Yet so it was, and such things are. 

It is true his late wife was a very commonplace, 
fashion, and as deficient in conversational powers 
but without that 


silly woman, fatiguingly devoted to dress and 


as her sister, Mrs. Penafield; 
lady's kindness of heart, and patience of temper. 
His three children had died in infancy, and Mr. 
Wicklesby was now alone in the world, with a 
handsome and well-furnished house all to himself 
and his servants; for he prudently retained his 
establishment, in case he should be induced to 
marry again; for, though scrupulous to the letter 
in going through all the observances of ‘‘ decent 
sorrow,’’ he was by no means a disconsolate 
widower. Many caps had been set at him, and 
were still setting, but as yet without success; 
Mr. Wicklesby, after his experience of a silly, 
insipid wife, having a secret inclination to try a 
sensible woman next time. And having had but 
small experience in that species, he believed Miss 
Judd to belong to it. As to her faults and foibles, 
they either did not strike him as vividly as they 
appeared to others, or else he was willing to com- 
pound for them in favor of her better qualities. 
As to her want of beauty, he either did not per- 
ceive it, or was magnanimously resolved to dis- 
pense with that qualification, having had too much 
of it, and its usual appendages, in his former part- 
ner. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Wicklesby did not 
fall into the above train of reasoning, or any other. 
But, the fact was certain, that he liked Miss Judd. 

Next morning, about eleven o’clock, Jonathina 


came home, her arms laden and piled with books, 
which she had bought at a cheap shop, and had in- 
sisted on carrying herself, asserting that she was 
quite as able to do this as a shop-boy, and even 
more so. And having tumbled the others on the 
floor of her room, she selected two, and sat down 
to reading them. 

Suddenly the girl Zuby ran into the room, ex- 
claiming—‘‘ Oh! Miss Judd! quit them books, 
and make yourself decent—now, right away. A 
beauis come! Only think—a beau for you, your- 
Wonders won't never cease! Here’s his 
He’s waiting in the back parlor. He didn’t 
Only think of your 


self. 
card. 
ask for a creature but you. 
having a sweetheart '!’’ 

Miss Judd took the card, read the name of Wil- 
liam Wicklesby, looked as she had never 
looked before. 

‘* Here! 
haste, and fix up 
them dusty books; and let me put you in some 
Head first—hair first! That hair’s 
always my horror! Where's the comb? Where’s 
the brush? I'm in such a flurry for you! Don’t 
keep him waiting, or he may get tired and go off. 
Now put that book out of your hand. But you 
needn't have plumped it down into that puddle of 
the washstand.”’ 


and 


"proceeded Zuby —‘‘ make 


Go and wash your hands, after 


here 


sort of order. 


slop you always keep on 


BOOK. 


LADY’S 


AND 


**T forgot’’—apologized Miss Judd. 

‘*Never mind—let it lay’’—hurried Zuby— 
‘tis only a book. I’ll wipe and dry it myself, 
Come, now; 
There, now; I’ve dressed 


after awhile. on with the foulard, 
and the 
you by sleight of hand. 
and tell her not to come and disturb the courting, 


new collar. 
I must hurry to mistress, 
as I often say to Venus and Phillis.’’ . 

Jonathina went down, and paused near the par- 
lor door, and raised her eyes to the ceiling, and 
made a resolution not to accept Mr. Wicklesby, 
preferring to live on as she was, under no govern- 
ment but her own. 

Mr. Wicklesby, however, did not offer; so the 
question remained unpopped; though he thought 
she looked much better than on the preceding day. 
And so she did; thanks to Zuby, and her sleight 
of hand. 

He informed Miss Judd that, having heard her 
last evening on the subject of manutactures, he 
had come to offer his services in escorting her to 
a cotton factory over Schuylkill; a large estab- 
lishment, well worth her inspection. She con- 
sented, eagerly. It was then arranged that he 
was to be at Mr. Chesterwood’s door at four in 
the afternoon, with his chaise. As soon as Jona- 
thina had delivered a speech on the causes of 
crime, Mr. Wicklesby took his leave for that time. 

Vhen going up to her room, she met Zuby on 
the landing-place of the stairs. 

‘I guess’’—said the girl—‘‘ he didn’t ask you, 
after all. You don’t look as if you was engaged. 
Men is so onsartain, as I often say to Vance.’’ 

Miss Judd came down to dinner with a very 
peculiar face, that continued on her all the time 
she remained at table, which she left unusually 
early. During the repast, she gave no disserta- 
tion, advanced no theories, and suggested no im- 
provements in the social or any other system. 
And when Mr. and Mrs. Chesterwood addressed 
any part of their conversation to her, she answered 
slightly and irrelevantly. 
was made to Mr. Wicklesby. 

Punctvally at four, he drove up to the door in a 
very neat chaise, or gig; and Zuby having made 


No allusion whatever 


an entire refixing of Miss Judd, and compliment- 
ed her by saying—‘‘ Well, I declare now, you 
don’t look quite as bad as usual,’’ the lady (awk- 
wardly and confusedly on her part) was put into 


the vehicle, and they drove off towards the 
Schuylkill. 

It was after sunset before they returned. As 
soon as the gig was heard to stop, all the servants 


the kitchen windows, and were 


unanimous in the opinion that Miss Judd and her 


looked out at 
beau had come home engaged; their present faces 
being now very superior to those of the forenoon ; 
also, they evinced considerable alacrity in alighting 
from the chaise, and running up the doorsteps. 
Mr. Wicklesby, after taking home the vehicle 
passed the evening at the Chesterwood house ; 


and so he did every evening for two weeks; at 
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the end of which time he was united to Miss 


Judd, one morning, in church, in presence of the 
Chesterwoods, near the altar, and the servants not 
far behind. The Penafields, disapproving the 
match, did not appear. 
a new and proper-looking traveling costume; and 


The bride was attired in 


from the church door they departed for Connec- 
) I 


ticut, from whence, after a few weeks’ sojourn, 
they were to return and take possession of Mr. 
Wicklesby’s house in Philadelphia. 

‘Tf I had not taken her in charge’’—said Zuby 


—‘‘and worked hard for her civilizement, she 


got a husband.’’ 

‘I helped her on, in 
far as | Well, 
When a fenced road is 


never would have 
‘And ’’—szaid V 


my own undirect way, 


nCce-— 





as 


she’s married, after : 
long, it come to a turn at the 


too must aiways 


last.”’ 


MY 








BY 

I po mn " , use she’s caged 
Within a wiry ce where droops her wing, 
ha msupported by the freeman’s heart— 
Trails in the dust upon her dungeon floor 
That were to 1 siave; and then her voice, 
Unstrung by freedom, would not be so sweet. 
B she is mine ecause she comes, each morn, 
And perch r near my window, ¢ a sprig, 
Pours forth r carols, in a matin strain, 
To tell me S is coming in his car, 
And I must rise to see his glowing wheels. 
And as she sings, her pinion quivers olt; 
And from its plumes bright gems of night are dropped 
Which glitter as they fall, and glad my sight. 
Tis true. her dress is not the gayest kind 
And oft the airy fo; is er by 
The Jay, for stance s dandy’s dress, 
Is half d oO treat her with disdain 
Befor er iried voice, and sweet 
Sut whe er song has fi the morning air, 

e( es with the sound, 

flutters her train 

ause & Ss snown she can exce 

oO nis I e S¢ 
Thus ‘tis with ma If hon s your coat, 
He cannot condescend to yur friend 
But show him that his judgme is deceived, 
That you are what your habit speaks not ol 
Possessed of wealth, in talent great; that power 
Has looked propitious o ou, for e smiled 
And you w ave a thousand friends, i: ame 
W here you betore cou lat vOast OF One 
But I about my bird began to te 
And, falling vastly speaks muse of man 
tesume the noble theme. and drop the mean 
Here, singing, comes my feathered songstress now. 
With sailing pinion sprea ipon the breeze 
She ligits upon my cedar, now; and now 
She seeks the tr sed pwer that casts a shade 
Within my gm he vi e 
Where ho n i ismines i ver, 





N 
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G BIRD. 


By the by, Zuby became Mrs. Vance, in less 


than a year. 


When their eccentric guest was fairly off, Mr. 
Chesterwood said to his wife—‘* Who would have 
supposed, my dear, when this curiosity of a wo- 
man first billeted herself upon us, that, in a few 
weeks, she would depart as the bride of a respect- 
able man, to return as mistress of a handsome 
establishment ?”’ 

‘* And I hope and believe’’—replied Mrs. Ches- 
terwood—‘“‘ that the match, strange and unsuitable 


as it now seems, may yet turn out well; for cer- 
tainly, with all her awkward and inconvenient 
ways, and her entire want of tact and of common 
he r 


is far from stupid; and truly, in 
there is 


sense, she 


whole heterogeneous composition, no- 


thing morally wrong. 


MOCKING-BIRD 


From out whose cups t 





She seems a iittie wan 


For every now and then she doth deceive 


Some passing songster with his partner’s note 


And makes him come to seek his woo 








The little sparrow is deceived; and oft 

The thrush, of coy a itious nature, comes 
Allured by wha } ks his mistress’ v ¢ 
The he consternation, spreads her w 2 
4 ] 1 rs it e saietly ¢ er 4} 
Because she 1 Ks is heard 1 hung shriek 
O! pouncing hawk aboutto s é chick 

A lteamster passes by wit gling 

And all their music finds an echo soon 
Within my wanton songster’s varied t 


The cooing dove, the whist x partridge, too 
You think you hear »' you find, at last, 
Tis but the mimic note of her whose voice 

Is strung by nature to a varied key 

She's mimicked al! the athered songsters th 

And now & graver partis hers to act 

A nobler stra comes g ling from her throat, 
In streams of fairy music, w i doth fi 

The air with dulcet tones both far and near 

It seems as i er so 1upward flight 

W ere ong oll, and up she flies to bring 

It back again to tune her voice once more. 

She hops from sprig to sprig; and now she runs 








Alo t ough trom ¢ lio end, and flaps 
I y her pinions as she runs along 
The w e. hers creas n its strength 
A th sin swe ess to the very las 
Ui N | s spread, she strikes the air, 
An Ss away, slull singing as she goes 

* * * . . * . 
Her voice grows fainter, fainter as she flies 
I Ti at ist ta sh | il s t 
l'o- night. w ( a lig er lamp, she w 
Return to sleep within my vine, and sing 

At intervals a short but dulcet strain, 
l = mé and th igain her song 
Will rise to higher key and greater length 








MODEL 


COTTAGES. 





A CYCLOPEAN COTTAGE. The 


soht 
straight, 


Tue term Cyclopean, as here used, applies only 


to the lower part of the walls of the cottage, as horizor 
1own in the elevation, 1, which are tourmed The st 
of irregular blocks of sandstone, without the slight tered ¢ 








el 


work in the upp 
| ital lines of the 


ud- work is filles 


ntraste d 


Tect, as <¢ 
perpendicular lines 
er part of the 


root 
] 


ver; the 





in with bri« 


smoothness and finis ied 


est mdication of horizontal or vertical courses. ance of which, as contrastec 
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th the 


wW numero s 
formed by the stud- 
walls, aid with the 


is € xceed oly good. 
k- work, plas- 
appear- 
+} 


w the rudeness oi 




















the Cyclopean part, is forcible, and, at 


A great beauty in 


time, pleasing. 


results from the horizontal division of 
body of the roof, the upper part of which projects 


} tly 
slightly 


over the lower part. 


massive, 


and original. 





pian, ft 


THE DYING 


Ta 


Nor 


the tuture 


would I wish you to feel yourse 


. h id 
pre shnouid 


A sound,a sence haunt you 


thai court } 


our 


wa y 


WHEN, 


to its long 


This frame shall blend with kindred clay, 


Too fleeting, dearest, from thy mind, 
Let not my mem’ry fade away. 





ike the summer rose, 

t fades with each returning sun 
some dewy twilight’s close. 

ing leaves fall, one by one. 

ike sweet echo, that still floats 

round the cliff’s sea-beaten side, 

A tew | 


That waked its airy voice have died. 


rief moments though the notes 


2»w and sunshine 


And when the 
The 


d 


bring 


rgitto wers to dress my 


AN 


Fatuer, from Thy throne above 
Look in merey on Thy child; 
“hou art love, 


goodness, 


Thou art 
Hlea ) Spirit’s tumult wild 

»f, with anguish torn 
His faintin 

Oh, guide } 


He sha 


g soul to Thee would fly— 
11m through the fearful storm 
be safe if Thou art nigh 
Bereft of friends, perplexed by care 
Let him not sink beneath the load 
Thou, who art present everywhere 
Forsake not him, O God 
Increase his faith, perfect his trust— 
Draw him with confidence to Thee 
Then, t 
Sull shall he naught but goodness see 


And, oh! heart 
The murmuring thought should rise 
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forgive, if in his 


this cottage 


The chimney-top 


contains a porch, a; 


G 


tst home consigned, 


gtave 


») 


rie: i 


the same b; parlor, c; light closet, d; pantry, e; a stair 


case, f, to two good bed-rooms above, and to the 
cel 


the main lar under the parlor below ; also an open shed 


bits or pigs; and 


The oven in the kitchen is shown larg¢ 





g, for fuel; h is a place for ral 


a privy. 


to suit the description of fuel in general use by 


kitchen, 


cottagers, viz., fagot wood. 


—~ e —————————_ 


[RL TO HER BETROTHED 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE 





widowed to my memory, or cling like a blight to your fair pros 
a littl while, but no more, ere you become sens f the glo 
And many a spring-bird’s radiant wing 
| Flashes where drooping willows wave 
I would not have sad thoughts of m 
Mar nature’s loveliness and bloom! 
Oh! no—let not my mem’ry 
A pall to shroud thee with its gloom 
Yet, sometimes, when our fav’rite sta 
Begins to brighten in the west 





And twilight, in her shadowy car, 


Heralds the time for peace and res 
Wi 


i watched its kindling 


| they not rise—those moments wh 


beams with the 


Yes—well J] know that I shal! the 


Thy twilight star of mem'ry be 


— * ee 


INVOCATION 


For here he only sees in part 


And Thou alone art wise 


Be with him in the darkened hours, 
Which in Thy providence are given; 
That, purified by earthly woes, 


He may find rest in Heaven 


There, in Thy holy presence blessed, 


His heart no grief shall know— 


No anxious care his peace molest 
Nor shall he fear a foe 
And when, from that secure retreat 

A retrospective glance is thrown 
To the dark path which, by his feet 
In wear 


ness was worn 


1ough his earthly hopes are crossed 


Then shall he clearly see and feel, 

That where it darkest seemed and drear 
Thou, in Thy tender mercy, still 

Didst bless and sanctify each tear 








COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


























lic. 1.—A plain, parior work table, with two Fig.4.—A hat stand, wit 











HEAD-DRESS. 


OPERA HEAD-DRESS. 
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2 wv eN 
front hair divided in the cen- ao NC \ 
‘ wl x YY 
» forehead, then frizzed and ( ¥ : 1 aN ' % \ 
¢ ! \ 
, 
d in full bandeaux on each } 
: , 
the face. Across the upper | 
et ' 
4 the head is worn a wreath of 
ind flowers, descending very 





I Hi UD —_—) t 
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f id; then combed up 
1 smal cu on | ed 
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i i XT ¢ no- 
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) ) ne neck, 
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Tine 


At morn and ¢ 


dark-e 


THE 


yed daughters of ine 


vening hours, 





MONTHLY 


NO III 


O'erhung r graceful shrines alone 
W vreaths of dewy flowers. The 
o 
Not vainly did those fair ones cu ] b 


s by stream and 


wood; 


st sermon is that which inspires in the 





BOUQUET. 


—FLOWERS. 


The Good is always beautiful, 


The Beautiful is good. 





I sou ne 
best: inviting and strengthening the feelings to 
e Gospel commands and conscience dictates 

appreciation of the beautiful in nature is a 











and exalting sentiment; 


timages of thought, and stimulates imagination 


ioulexciung the passic 


per. Upon this draw th 





g 


s 


8 See 

















piece of card board, o 


cover this with good 








pencil marks with India 


in the ground w 





Pis but a path wit 








ark and winding way 


Where every task 


A double task 
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é é or 1 Mis ry Ss 1s \ ‘ 0 Mission 
! | aries, a I sbyt u Don I rd avout v0 
, , ks une The A an I : 1576 mission- 
1 5 Vetan 1 " " rs, yned ) | moral 
r ‘ , 3 ef in fl ( rr ) ( jan 
i i " 
l rit = S d 
\ ain g¢ ur ae o 
vith pover And true it t ire rare- S ISE FROM THE GIANT’S HEAD 
or never ce ped 1 nilar struggle with ; 
fliiculties of so k | Wt t » are enc ed — 
t path of du \ ) em trials for The " » tranquillity is hus 1; 
ur 0d | 0 ! int tae obstacie Nor breath r faint s0 d eaks i 
tt ‘ pr I ni un should never Lo! now, thre " immensity uth tr ed 
r A I rd rea " s het »tne dan T € I ¥ ( x 1 zt tmosp r 
gerous and disconte occupali ‘ terature. Dan- 1 larkness melts; th with redundant m 
erous, because it i " tes her love of the And crow tense radiance on his row, 
dea and ¢ ‘ because t s é s covets ie Day K com t ough the golden gates oi I 
arely awaits her Many yo r es i not a few In ‘ of youth the h vens glow! 
the sterner sex) w mble as ope his number Rays dart thr rh r, and wi 1ddening kiss 
our Book turn y it to the accepted Wake » fresh the myriad torms o fe 
cles,” a glow of } asure or shade of disappoint- Ar i me is a measureless abyss 
ment te ying to the v tudes a 10rs must endure ( Ss, a Ss, ana s Ls, eau 
,et the writer of t rejected poem may be the most And ‘ ° yo ‘ -ris— 
ortunate; he 1 cherish in secret the warmest admira- Oh V Wilh h¢ stion years 
on for the child of his ius t when a poem is —— 
published, it goes ilike a p iwrant, begging its N a INDENTsS. — Ar s accepte - 
neans of life trom cold world. How vtake a real Bla of ( lot Fa on Gis Life 
eart-interest in reading that which een written whet ta Lif Remembran \strology.? “ Wo 
with unbounded . Pow 5 am t | Sontia a se Vir 
A popular poet 1 iat one of his friends ex- . oO ' Dost Thou Remen My Love is 
pressed great anxiety to «¢ 1as ( i new work ot .) R oO be t ihthe bow 
his, Just then | shed AC ! i he lok some “My Wi Charity ro an Old Missa Tne 
pains, and went to sor st rutily so laudable Mc w e Hear and “I hs Weters 
und flattering a curiosity H pr red a copy, he rhe conclusion « Nancy” v rt be req , 
arried it to his tr ot h him at home, he left We o -? recepted article If writers nel 
1€ precious volume 3 y met some weeks find 1 » eomemn iene ne - n three months 
afterwards, and the cr began tor roach the poet for ifter the time of s ‘ they ma take it for " j 
ot complying with his request explanation en- that t are 0 ecept | W i ) request them to 
sued. It appeared that the ne book had lain, during keep copies of the MSS y send, as we cannot under- 
iis interval, not unseen ut unopened, on the table . aoe 
: take to re ’ 
rruly,” says the critic, “I heard you were at my cham- W ave a number of communications on file for i 
er, but it never occurred to me that you had left your 1 . 
¢ ¢ serio Ww ch shouid have appea ¢ this ul we 
ook ; [am very sorry, as it was but yesterday I allowed have not had room. We intend to publish them as fas 
Betsey to take it: she complained so much of wanting : pen , eo a ae , 3 ies cas 
as we can, giving preference to those lal have been oO! 
paper to put up her hair e createst length of time 
Dr. Homes tells the fate of poems in manuscript— What becomes of the pins ?” must have been aclevet 
Where go the poet's lines = quesiio t has elicited such a number of witty and 
Answer, ye eve g tapers! clever answers Mr. Godey, wishing to encourage 
Ye auburn locks. ye golden curls merit, informs each writer who has sentin a reply, that 
Speak from your folded papers 1e will send them a Bouquet—he considers all are worthy 
of a prize. One or two the articles will be 7 shed 
Is it better to use them thus before printing than after xt mo we have room for the whole 
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MAN PRIMEVAL; OR, THE CONSTITUTION 
AND PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF THE HUMAN 
BEING. By John Harris, D. D 
dall, & Lincoln 


Boston: Gould, Ken- 


When we say this is written by the 








author o Mammon.” “The Great Commission,” &c 

and that it t sustains ‘ itly creas 

I ' = 1 ‘ i ' t we 

' 1 et i ‘ h i = t 1 

v I a ( 1 

i l s i is Vet is I ( 1 y i s 
pages repie with Wi I P , 


THE EARrH AND MAN. i s on Comj 


deliveres st w er in Bos l Ml. Guyot, a pro r 


of practical Geography and History at Neuchat 


Switz and, has, in this way, testified his warm appre- 
iation of the American nation—he has show accord- 
ng to his scienufi 1eory, how our people are called 
and will * build up in New World the social s 

of which the Old World dreamed. It is a book of 


much interest 

SACRED RHETORIC; OR, COMPOSITION AND 
DELIVERY OF SERMONS. By Henry J. Ripley. To 
which are added hints on extemporaneous preaching, 
y Henry Ware, Jr. Same publishers. For the theo- 
logical student, and the young clergyman, this volume 


Vill prove a guide and instructor. Itseems written with 
eat care and clearness 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL—a series of Readings and 


Discourse thereon 


gt 


We are glad to find this book is re- 
printed in this country, as we have seen it very hichly 
tad in 


ommended in t Reviews tis aec 





work, full of the of amusement, viz: that 
which makes us 


by James Munroe & Co., Boston & Cambridge. They 


etter as we 


have also sent out a sweet story by a young lady of 
London. The title of the book ought to sell the edition 


It is, 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM 


modeled on the Christmas stories ot 


And though 
Dickens, it has a 
real, graceful sunbeam of its own 

The same enterprising publishers have also issued 

CONSOLATION; OR, COMFORT FOR THE AF- 
FLICTED. With a Preface and Notes! y the Rev. P. 
H. Greenleaf, M.A rhis was an appropriate title, and 
will be welcomed by the broken-hearted and suffering 


The work was written by a lovely minded woman. dur- 


ng a long scene of sickness and sorrow For seven 
years the life of the writer was one of continued weak- 
ness and weariness; and yet how bright y shone the 
pure light of her hope and fi 

THE GOLD MINES OF THE GILA 
W. Webber 


work purports to 





By Charles 
Dewitt & Davenport, New York. This 


be a sequel to “ Old Hicks the Guid 





} 
hat racy book. The stories are quite as Munchausen- 
sh—too much so to subserve the author's interest, if 
ambitious of true literary fame. As a novel, the work 
s admirable. and it has doubtless aided the author in 


sausiactorily periorming his expedition to Centralia 


BOOK 


by the same author, and partakes of the character of 


TABLE. 


THE VIKING—AN EPIC 3y Zavarr. We have 
been presented with a beautiful London copy of a poem 


*s its subject 


bearing this title, which. of course, indicat 


to be Scandinavian history and mythology 


AS a por 


it is well written, easy, graceful, and as smooth as the 
introduction « in is old Norse words will allow it 
tobe. Asas s only r, Asat ; 
tw fa [ ‘ S portion even of 
the readi i ~ ed in the 
o appr r Not inte sul part 
of tu k i Notes, w \ i se unfa- 
I \ > mos a LIZIng 
giimy of its] esa imm be ind perhaps ine 
duce I o 1110 We consider 
OK i o ou 1 Ww think it 


LENI LEOTI; OR, ADVENTURES IN THE FAR 


WEsT By Emerson B el Stratton & Barnard, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Ti is a seque! to * Prairie 
Flower,” a novel by the same a yr, heretofore noticed. 


It appears to possess the same interest as that work, but 





as some fifleen or twenty pages were missing in the 
copy sent us, W ire unable ys ik more positively 
This author is winning a fine fame as a writer, and he 


deserves it 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND WAR 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN By l 


Charles J. Ingersoll 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. This 


voiume, the se- 


cond, fully sustains the expectations formed ¢ the pubd- 
lication of the first It is admit y written, and de- 
serves, in our op on, to be i ( toy e side of 
Macaulay’s England, | inf above it. The author 


brings rare talents and t ities to his work, and writes 





with a master hand. The volume contains over three 
d large octavo pages, and is printed in elegant 


but the price is only one dollar, and it can be sent 








mail to a ily part of the coun 
THE DEER-STALKERS; 


OR, CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIAL EVIDENCE t ' 


& 





Hart, Philadelphia. Every o1 vho has read the pre- 
vious works of this author w de ited with 
which is in his best vein. The scene is laid in the south- 


western counties of New York. and the tale is dee 

teresting The volume is istrated. and forms N 
18 of Carey & Hart's Library of Humorous Americas 
Works 

THE ANALOGY OF ANCIENT CRAFT MASON- 
RY TO NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION 
By Charles Scott, A. M. Grigg, Eliiot, & Co., Philad 
phia An octavo of four hundred pages, beautili 
printed and bound. It is the production of the Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of the State of Mississip; 
a man every way qualified for the task, and who has 


certainly accomplished it in an admirable manner 
That the author is a scholar of no ordinary talents is 
rin which he has! 


evinced by the man: andied a difh- 


cult and delicate subject. The value and importance of 


the work ts testified by preliminary etters from men of 


the highest eminence in all professions. Every member 
of the Great Order should possess | It will also be ex- 
tremely interesting to the ladies, { although it does not 
expose the hidden mysteries of the Order, it does ow 














at sa il cha ! iits vast im- tho 1 add il names, ch yo e small towns 
ortance to the cause 1 Brotherhood and villages, etc., of the United States and of Mexico 
DR. VALENTINE’S COMIC LECTURES. C. Mar- 1 edition, with a supplement, giving the pronunci- 
i Philadel; i We heretofore noticed this ation of near two thousand names, besides those pro- 
n it,on farther « 0 ‘ we find it worthy otf ne ced in the original work—forming in itself a com- 
m é ed review I ‘ w t its title-page plete vocabulary of geographical! pronunciation.” We 
pr s t " nor, or morsels « whole title-page, and having done so, have 
mirth fe mela ‘ cure for ‘the es,’ more t i an that the book fulfils its promises 
ind allo r serious complaints No one can possibly oO ‘ most complete and valuable works of the 
ead it with r y ltisap t care- N ever gotup. Its size and price, and styie of pub- 
er, the tw ) etted in it being a ar ynal facts in its favor 
t O Ly re upon there being HiEAVEN; OR, AN EARNEST AND SCRIPTU- 


zima ightest eetoine . RAL INQUIRY INTO THE ABODE OF THE 


It > « with twe f - SAINTED DEAD. By Rev. H. H aug J. B. Lip- 
rile ¢ s itis & Co.. I A i sting sub- 
i . e. Re auihor’s 
rue A 7 N | GUIDE; OR. COM- Lacco y son and the 
! *} ] 3 { H. | & I ) ‘ ‘ I 1 I , 
N rh | Of ‘ ! \ . 
Oo rs ¢ phere ( i them w é z 
. 1 in ¢ river, lak fo née lim 
? i i I Lire vi D WES iN S NES. By I s | 
‘ il fl etc. ¢ G I ‘ », I | Ar ‘ r 
ym n Ss si i ss, by 
i 1 ish 1, a merous ot I I i Vest iM l Boone 
] 
, , most per- 
rs. It is a con I 2 shou be in i ch It is yst per 
V ortsman’s ids fe Ameri national ok w ive everread. The 
I AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER sw old interesting, and we 





\.ND MAGAZINE. Cond ’ j a the at the close that the history will be 


No « stnu l s work, ' ( pur rv 











< F 1e1 3 P t riiks COINS OF 
i er ec im v 
al, s i i i lor sa y him at the principa 
) xcept in nun us V res l L unique little vo eof seventy-four 
< expel l | tw e pilates, ex! one hi ed and 
la t s j las a . re t e « of various co ies rhe coins are 
\\ or idge Str ra | < I of gold and silver being dis- 
( i s e, a we ll itm r riate colors As a relerence 
ynie bo : ul and the i tion respecting 
rith i ENILE ODD I LOW Edward W I | money matte ) nt countries 





All ) AND AR Same publis) 
FRIEND IP, LOVI LND i Sar pu & bos A beautil i volun outwardly and 
f ‘ > t ( tents of Which are m y too wel 
i t 1 vo € col 4 ow ) parucuiar r I cet The * Ballad of 
und v ralive t prin i t worth t price of the whole book. Mr. 
tO I vehip I efly by met s « I 3} d tm ul j y what 
( | e volume s extret m t do in qua y ] olume wil 





« » oF ) i ‘ ‘ STORINS ABOUT ANIMALS, WITH PICTURES 

‘ »co ‘ ro \TCH. } Francis C. Woodwe D. A. Wood 
oO \ ss I New publisher. I I idelphia 

, i ( 1-} \ ’ ou ‘ \V. Moor rhisis a charn reé 
< 3 i I lr | es, W ) ine od en- 

P ound in a bea ) Mir. W. is 
OLIDAYS LBROAD OR EUROPE mM " very popular as writer r nidren 








won a m env rey i, and who s Y oth ng and old. In short, we know 
Wilh eve siie A | s : OK KK rt hands ot e yo ry. nor 
i the mo ming s ‘ ’ ) t be ri used. Itis an 
e x < e w ss it w x 

ad a app uted i 1u { ( i USTICS OF LITERATURE idlus- 
Oo great « o the ¢ s ( § u By Henr 

A UNIVERSAL PRON CING GAZETTEER r cera I . & Biak Philadelphia 

jy Thomas Baldwi EK. He 1 er & Co., Ph t r ! | cter ol this voiu 
Co inn topo a stica iid Oo i Iw < nost « t 1OTS are pre 
mato ol a © mor ij i I su vil I i ciers as | o-oD r. m s 
x rom the most rec and at t 80 to ‘ & & I wot! v ¢ Mr. Tuck m $ 
. his add an j taining more than ten est style, and is desiined to make a stir ar : 














ritics, while it will be devoured eagerly by all the green,” than all the gallantry he may ever display in the 


ivery handsome sty le line of his profession 
rHE MANIAC, AND OTHER POEMS. By George ORIGINAL POEMS, FOR INFANT MINDS. By 
J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. True the Taylor Family Henry F. Ann 


overs of fine writing. Itis gotup i 


Shepard Burleig 












































i ‘rs, Philadelphia. 
poetry by a true poet. and a fine specimen of what the A standard book for the nursery, and one that never can 
terature of this country is rapidly becoming It is be out of date, as it is an unfailing treasury of delight 
poetry for the masses; the kind that appeals to the sym- for the little ones. It is so well known that little need 
pathies of the millions who make up sufferi humanity, be said of it in the way of description. The present 
and not that which is designed for the taste of either the edition is bound i: ut and strong cloth, and illustrated 
terary fop or the boarding-school miss. Mr. Burleigh by a large number of cuts, and is also the cheapest edi- 
may e proud of his volume, and we are sure it will tlon pu shed 
meet many ready hearts. THE CAKES and THE CHERRIES. Two numbers 
MIRROR OF NATURE A book of Instruction and of the Popular Library of Instruction and Amusement, 
Entertainment. Translated from the German of G. H published by E Dunigan & Brother. New York These 
Schubrt, by Wm. H. Furness. Thomas, Cowperthwait, tales are translated from the German of Von Schmid, 
& Co., Philade phia A sort of elementary introduction and are exceed sir ana itiful | 
to the knowledge Of sundry sciences, interspersed with elegantly i strated ( i 1 as specimens « 
anecdotes and personal histories. The translator vouches typography, & ure not « ibva books publish- 
for its value; and, from our glances over its pages, we ed. The single numbers s r only nine cents! 
ire in to do the same. It is an admirable book to SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX; 
while away an hour with OR, THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE ; enson 
A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS J. Lossing Edward New York have 
Harper & Brothers, New York This valuable work heretofore not : admir ook in terms of the 
rms two numbers of the Boys’ Own Library It is I lest pra ind can o repeat what we then said 
autif y printed on hi white paper, and the engray It contains over five r ree tvO pages, and 
Ss are exquisite The subjects ire treated, not in a iimost as many € iv th t 1utho iT t 
hildish manner, but so simplified as to be perfectly un- Lossing, who, by the wa s now ¢ on a mag- 
derstood 1 intelligent youth; while the facts pre- nificent historical work that w add to s already de- 
sented a interesting to every person It is truly a sirable ! Phe above v x ‘ every 
v ible, as we as an interesting work Lindsay & famuy ! a and 
Blakiston have it for sale 
VOICES OF NATURE, AND THOUGHTS IN NEW MUSIC 
RHYME. By Sidney Dyer. Cowling & Davies, Louis- pabaaraeiis 
ville, Ky B. R. Loxley, No. 31 North Sixth street, Phi- Invitation & la Polka, par M Ml A This is the 
adelphia. A collection of unpretending poems, herald- beautiful production of Maretzek’s so popular at his con- 
e i frank and comical preface that disarms criticism, certs wherever performed, and the 7 ition of Which 
and wou nduce even Sidney Smith to suffer the a has created quite a furor am m community 
to buz peace. There is nothing to indicate gr It is bea vy ET ‘ Edw L. Wall No 
¢ i t t re is also very tle that sinks below 160 ¢ st t street, who is procured at an ¢ mous 
n It is such a book A utify the author’s ex ’ “ p I 
s mo! N 1e pu generally. Itis very of $ H t 
i i ro a Prom uso i 
RI AINS OF WILLIAM 8S. GRAHAM With a e\ Mr. W 
Vv I. W Moore P le l An interes r R } Ss \ L, le I 
I I r, a son ‘ ec! i poems, e we ( I } 
kno Phe ‘ 1 P I ) 1 
A 1, « P ' unia University Mr G ms W 
) i Ke and allectionate man, a his NI < s Ww 4 na e ve y 
i sted prematurely A fine i v 
port =a I . OOK Pa ' b I I 


NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES’ EXPE- Pa 7 By S. B. Fic 
DITION TO THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD R Wa By W. PF. ¢ 1 
SEA By W. F. Lynch, U.S. N Lea & Blanchard, The Minstrels Gra AS By J.S. Black 


Philad a: pp. 505, two maps, and twe 

















| ity-eig en- The Wi sS Wi s VW im | t M i¢ 

rravil book, so long and y expected y W.J. Wetm 

ully s the hopes of the most sanguine and fas- The above f ple pu ed | W. E. Mi 
tidious It is truly a magnificent work ype, pa- New York, are all very be 1 -the latter song espe- 
per, binding, style, and execution, all are of the best and cially so. 

highest character, as are also the maps and engravil Messrs. Johnston & Co. have removed to No. 120 Arch 
It will do more to elevate the character of our national street, below Sixth. where they bave an elegant store, 
terature than any work that has appeared for ars and a magnificent assortment of mu and musical in- 
The intrinsic interest of the subject will give it popu- struments. They are also agents for the sale of Gilbert 
arity and immortality at once It must be read to be & Co.’s Boston pianos, and, indeed keep everything in 
appreciated ; and it will be read ext ively, and valued, the musical ling, They have sent us the following :— 
both in this and other countries. Mr. Lynch might have The Plate Walt By I. A. Janke, Ji Embellished 
spared even the modest apology he offers for the literary with a capital portrait of Signor Blitz, which is worth 
character of his work. It bears marks, indeed, of what the price of the music by itself lhe waltz is very 
critics might call rawness; but itis simple, clear, straight- pretty. 
forward, honest, old-fashioned Saxon Che author has Daguerreotupe Galoy By L.A. Janke. Jr. Very good 
a story to tell, and tells it with as little circumlocution and very easy. 
as possible He may congratulate himself on having Resemblance Waitz By Miss Ca e Naglee. Dedi- 


produced a work that will do more to “ keep his memory cated to the publisher 
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1 and Ready P . By . One ot all parts of the world lecting and forwarding 
est of the Polkas richest specimens of ali that is nove! and curious 
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The two rows meet at the waist, which is bound by a 


narrow belt fastened by a silver slide. A plain chemi- 


sette, wilh hnely aid piaits Sleeves demi-long, widen- 


ing below the elbow, and trimmed with several! rows of 





edging. Hair banded plain, and without cap or orna- 
ment 


Fig. 2d —Walking, or 


French gray silk, with two deep flounces, headed by a 


home costume. The dress of 


ck velvet, and edging of the same. 





narrow band of | 
Plain corsage, half high, and finished with the velvet 
Undersleeves, very 
Black mits 


ip is composed of alternate ruches 





trimming, as are also the sleeves. 
full and gathered into a band at the wrist. 
of twisted silk. The ¢ 
of lace and ribbon, with a knot of small ribbon puffs on 





each side of the face. These dresses are suitable for 


spring or fall, for morning visits, or an evening “at 


home” costume. The exguisite simplicity of the first 


cannot but please; the other is intended for second 


mourning 


RIDING H 


> 
a 


Fig. 1st —Closely fitting waist of dark merino or cloth, 
closed to the throat with the darkest mother of pear! 
buttons; linen collar, fastened by a knot of plain rib- 
bon. Small-brimmed riding-hat, and plume. Skirt of 
any light and suitable material, very full and long 

Fig. 24.—A Basquine of black velvet, trimmed pro 


fusely with cut buttons of gold or silver gilt; side pock- 


ets and the sleeves in the same style. A linen front, in 





broad plaits, with a pointed ruff standing about the throat, 
Hair 2 


Straw hat, 


and tied by a smal! scarf a Grecque, in broad, 


descending plaits with rosettes, ete , of rib- 


bon. By no means as tasteful a costume as the first, 


but has the charm of novelty 


ETIQUETTE OF TROUSSEAU 
We have at length come to the bridal costume itself, 
all preliminaries, and, like the 
*n the “next object of inte- 


after having dispatched 


man at the Panorama, wh 


rest” is approaching, we now exclaim, in exulting 


tones 


DRESS ! 


THE BRIDE'S 





Custom has decided, from the earliest ages, that white 





s the most fitting hue, whatever may be the material. 


It is an emblem of the innocence and purity of girlhood, 
and the unsullied heart which she now yields to the 


keeping of the chosen one. This should also be the hue 


of the flowers which compose the wreath and bouquet, 


for both are now considered indispensable. Orange 


tlowers have recently driven ail other floral competitors 


from the throne; buat in the country, where they cannot 


be procured, white rosebuds are an excellent substitute, 


and the lily of the valley has been, by some, preferred to 


either. Natural flowers in the city, we are sorry to say 


are seldom seen French imitations keep fresh longer, 


may be worn again at pleasure, and but for the absence 


of perfume, could searcely be detected in many cases 


But it seems to us that the purity of the sentiment is en- 
stitutes. The use of the 


ficial su 


tirely lost in these a 
which is at present placed 


wreath is to confine the vei 
quite high upon the head, and flows back over the shoul- 
It should never be worn after the ceremony. Save 
be afforded, which is very 


usion, or tude, is the ma- 


ders 
when real Brussels lace ca 
rarely in this country, plain i! 
terial—it should be very ful! and long 

The fashion of bouquets was probably introduced on 
the emergency of that disagreeable position, described as 


“not knowing what to do with one’s hands.” To be 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


sure, the bride has the manifest purpose in view, of giving 
hers away, but they are hard to dispose of meanwhile. So 


alarge bouquet, as ungraceful as possible, is held as 





awkwardly as may be by the poor creature, in a silver 


It iqggustomary 


weddings, for the gentlemen in 


holder, usually the bridegroom’s gift 


at fashionable 





attendance to present the ladies in waiting with a bou- 
quet in colors (to distinguish it from the bride’s), with a 
holder a trifle less elegant than hers. <A delightful ar- 
rangement for the lady, and rather an expensive one for 
the gentleman 


We 


little more delicate in size and tasteful j 


Now we have a word to say on this 


point would suggest that these “nosegays” be a 


1 arrangement 


To look less like the celebrated “ warming-pan” articles 


got up by Mr. Witherden, in the “ Old Curiosity Shop, 
| 


eswould thus be 





weighed-down 
Why will not Buist, Dunlap, of some of these 


and the air of the lx 


removed. 
clever fellows see to it? F 
the dress should be chosen with re- 


The material of 


gard to the bride’s present circumstances, and * posi- 
tion she is about to assume. White satin, wit) a Brus- 
sels lace over dress, is well enough for city drawing- 


rooms ; for heat, gas lig! polkas, and Parkinson’s 





marriage is en- 


ar with a deep 


ntry, or whe 





suppers. But in the cor 


tered into by those who draw near the al 





sense of the new duties thus incurred, and consequently 
think it no time for revelry and d 1 ) ie plainer 
the dress the more tasteful it will be acknowledged 


Swiss muslin, embroidered linen cambric, crape and 


silk robes, are worn this season. The robes are in en- 


tirely new patterns, being fastened and knotied grace- 
The 


fully with plaits of pearl-edged white ribbon. 
skirts are single, double, or triple, as best suits the form 
of the wearer. We im- 


portation at Levy’s, prices varying from $26 to 3100, 


lately examined a large 


have 


These silk robes are the latest style, and are 


For 


and $150 
extremely elegant. ourselves, we candidly con- 


sider a fine Swiss or India muslin, fastened with white 


ribbon and natural flowers, more tasteful than either 
White silk stockings and satin 


be the accompaniment of a bridal dress. 


slippers should always 


Kid or pru- 





nella have a vulgar look 


Colored ornaments should, of course, be laid aside; 


neither is it etiquette for a bride to wear diamonds, even 
if they have just been presented, and she is dying to dis- 
play them. Thatis, at the ceremony; should it be fixed 
for the morning, and an evening reception be given; 
moreover, if she thinks it will astonish her “ dear five 
hundred friends very much,” she may venture upon them 
, are now most gene- 


then. Silver ornaments, comb, ete 


rally seen. They are light, and usually tasteful, but truedo 


an old fi save the comb, we 





1ioned notion of simplicity 





think they had better, in to neuds 





i cases, give way 


The gloves should never fit 


of ribbon and the flowers 





closely, else there is a scene of embarrassment when it 
is attempted to withdraw that from the right hand. They 
may be short or demi-long, as taste may be, the wrist 


trimmed with a fine wreath, or ruché of ribbon or tulle 
It is 
Charge him, by all means, to dre 
The veil 
without the enormous bows, puffs, and braids the 


usual to employ a coiffeur on all such occasions 
ss your hair as simply 
and wreath 


are enough 


y 


as possibie quite 





are 
so fond of building up 

Some one wishes to know, in this article, if a widow, 
on marrying the second time, should wear white. It 
strikes us that the significancy of the emblem is lost on 
such an occasion; and we would advise, if they are so 
foolish as to commit such an indiscretion, that it be done 
as privately, and with as little display as possible. 

Fasnion 

















THE PRESS AWAKE. 


OPO nse 


We annex the following notes in corroboration of our oft-repeated assertions, that we can 
do nothing without its being copied by others, who have no invention of their own. 


Mr. Godey claims largely as the originator of many tasteful features of magazine publishers, which 
immediately become common property tothe fraternity, by imitation. Not wholly without reason, it must 
be confessed.— Brandon Union Whig. 

Godey deserves much credit for the impulse which he has given this class of the periodicals of the day. 
He has originated several radical improvements, which, we see, the conductors of other magazines have 
been obliged to adopt, in order to compete with him.— Binghamton Courier. 

Godey makes such a popular magazine of the Lady's Book, that he no sooner enters upon any new 
feature, than the rest of the magazines are immediately upon his track.— Hallowell Cultivator. 

Mr. Godey, f om long experience in the publishing business, leads the way for most of the other maga- 
zines which have been established as rivals; and we frequently see them turning his plans and arrange- 
ments to their own benefit. The ladies, however, have the old pioneer under their especial protection, and 
they will not suffer him or his works to be pirated without a rebuke.—Chester Republican. 

One thing we dislike in many of the magazines in this country, and that is, that every new feature 
which has been produced by Mr. Godey in his Book, (and there are many,) have been adopted by other 
magazines; and what is still worse, they refuse to give the originator that credit which is justly his due.— 
Skewhegu. Clarion. 

It is of this we complain. We started the Lady’s Book, and have continued it on a plan of our own. 
There is reom enough for other magazines of a different kind, but there can be but one Lady’s Book. The 
public do not like their second-hand efforts. It is complimentary, we know, to us; but is it so to the indi- 


viduals who conduct other monthlies?, But we continue our extracts. 


The general tone, adornments, engravings, the continued novelty of the work, give it an attraction and 
an interest peculiar to itself, and shared by no other magazine in existence —Of course, Gopey, successful, 
was fullowed by a crowd of imitators. Inthe desire to produce a rival to his Book, the imitators went 60 
far as to copy the very faults of that Book. Godey had ** fashion plates’’—therefore every other magazine 
must have fashion plates. Godey’s pages were light, graceful—and, of course, every new periodical, in the 
attempt to outstrip Godey, must be graceful, ordie. Instead of striking out a path for himself, the imitator 
saw one thing requisite, and one thing only—a servile reflection of Godey’s Book in its every line and 
comma. In this way, the originator of this peculiar class of magazines has often been held responsible for 
the faults of his imitators. Asa matter of simple justice—without wishing to depreciate any other peri- 
odical—we must state that Godey is the only man in America who can publish a monthly hke the Lady's 
Book. It was his own idea; its success has been his own work; its character cannot be adopted by any 
other publisher without the certainty of failure. There is room for monthlies of all classes. A purely 
literary and critical magazine can be published, and with success, without copying any of Godey’s peculi- 
arities. His, is the Home Book of the land.—In this brief sketch, we have been governed simply by a 
desire, not to applaud everything and anything in Godey’s Book, but to do exact justice to the proprietor 
of the first ‘‘ Home Magazine’’ in the world. Were we to publish a magazine, it should be altogether dif- 
ferent from Godey’s, for the reason that Godey himself has completely occupied his own field of labor.— 
The Quaker City. 

There is a most remarkable feature in this work: Mr. GoJdey performs more than he promises. He 
has arrayed all that art, talent, and wealth can bring to his assistance on this publication; and the surest 
proof that this is the best magazine published, consists in the fact, that every other magazine imitates it as 
closely as its means will allow. But it is as impossible to imitate it successfully as to rival its merits.— 
Norwalk Gazette. 

He has only himself to outdo. All his readers will agree with him, and his many imitators will try hard 
to keep in sight of him —St. Albans Messenger. 

All other publishers endeavor to imitate him.—Greenville Gazetle. 

Godey has many imitators, but no competitors. —Express, Lancaster. 

To our young friends, we would say that Godey has no successful competitor; the course he pursues is 
peculiarly his own. He may have imitators, but no rivals. His is the model magazine.— Valley, Conners- 
wile. 

G ,S 

It is certainly the very best magazine of the kind; G 
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AN IMPOSTOR. 


From letters received from Beardstown and Springfield, Ill., we learn that a person, calling himself E. 
McLeran, or E. M. Leran, has been procuring subscribers to the Lady’s Book, pretending to have autho- 
rity as an agent. Said Leran has no authority from the publisher of the Lady’s Book, and no other is 
recognized. It might fairly be presumed that he was an impostor, from the fact, that he took single sub- 
scriptions at $1 80 cents each. A publisher in St. Louis sent us some half yearly subscribers, and the 
cash for them, which we entered for that time; and for that length of time the work will be sent. We 
have since understood that these subscribers were procured by the person named above, although his name 
was never mentioned to us in the transaction. 





, et id genus omne, are certainly poor imitators of Godey.— Union, Ashland. 
5 ,or N not excepted.— Wooster Dem. 
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NUMEROUS AND SUPERB EMBELLISHMENTS. 

1. THE BATH OF BEAUTY. A splendid line and stipple engraving. The painting by E. T. Parris—the 
engraving by W. H. More. 

2. TAKING THE QUEUE A humorous Mezzotinto. Engraved by Henry S. WacGnenr. 

3. COLORED ENGRAVING OF LADIES DRESSES FOR ANY SEASON, AND BIRDS. Engraved 
by J. I. Pease. 


4. FANCY FURNITURE—two engravings, by J. Frost 
sODEY’S FASHIONS FOR LADIES’ RIDING-DRESSES. Engraved by P. S. Duvat. 


5 

6. THE CHOWDER PARTY, WITH PORTRAITS. Engraved by W. Croome. 
7 
8 





_—. 





. SCENE AT CAPE MAY. Engraved by W. Croome. 

. MUSIC—* Ou, TURN Away THOSE MELTING EveEs!’’ Poetry by W J. Wermorne—Musie by Wau. Woon. 

9. EXTRA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST—IN-DOOR AND OUT-DOOR COSTUMES. By J. Frost. 

i} 10. ORIENTAL VILLA. Residence of P. T. Barnum, Esq., at Bridgeport, Conn. Engraved by Srrone. 

ff} 11, ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT FRENCH FASHLONS—tour engravings. 

4 612. THE MOURNER—two engravings. 13. MODEL COTTAGES—two engravings, 
i} 14. COTTAGE FURNITURE—five engravings. 15. HEAD-DRESSES—two engravings. 

16. MONTHLY BOUQUET. 17. WORK TABLE—two engravings. 
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CONTRIBU TORS AND CONTENTS.—AUGUST, 1s. a9. 





Taking the Queue, by John Smith, of Jno., 87 The Mourner, by Rev. George Crabbde.- 132 
if The May Morning, by Grace Greenwood . “o The Contrast, by the Rev. Thomas M. Ci lark . . 133 
| Myrtila, by Park Benjamin . oo) The Ange! of the Leaves. by Miss Hafhnah F. Gould 134 
| Sonnet, by Wm. Alexane 101 Sleep, by Robert Morris, Esg..- - adadvatasedawess 125 
A Summer Ramble. by Hf b— . - 1m A Song cul Singers, by Sidney Dus . 135 

} To the Merrimack Kiver, by Theod Russell see 106 Nothing "Morals Ww rong. by Miss Leslve 
The Vale of Arno. by David Wood: 107 My Mocking-Bird. by J A Turner 143 
144 


if Sonnet by Hon. R. T Conrad - 107 4 Mode! Cottages ; ’ 
| The Recluse. by (Gilbert Ainsi ‘ 108 The Dying Giri to om r r Be rothed, by Mrs. Caroline Orne --- 146 
Pare 145 





Song of the Flower angels. by Mrs Hale 114 An ‘h vocation 

Isadore, by Wm. H Carew . 114 Cottage Furniture 146 
| Heroic Women of the Revolution. by Mrs E. F. Ellet,---- 115 Head dress eaueewepeves , i 147 
| The Chowder Party. by T S. Arth . 117 To Mary by G W..-- ree eee 147 
| Scene at Cape May 119 The Monthly Bouquet, by a G. Whittier..«----+ +--+. 148 
| Crastinus, by Mrs Eliphalet Currier . 119 The Work Table gh enece 149 
| Stage-Coach Gossiping by Marie Ros: au sees 120 W hat is Life, by T B R. wap cv ts eittadsds : —. 
| Sabbath Lyrics, by W. Gilmore Sonmms 127 Editors’ Table, oe 150 
To Miss , by R James Keeling.--- we teeee 127 Sunrise from the Giant’ 8 He vad. from K orner 0 

A Sketch of the Hisiory of Pomai Costume. &e.. by A Editors’ Book Table..- -- - : 15I 
| Mantumaker..--- . . 128 Notices of New Music,.- - : . ‘ 7? 153 
| Recoliections of a Grown up Schoolboy, by J. F. Otis 130 Description of Fashion Plate 8, + eee 155 

The Bath of Beauty, by Mrs O. M. P Lord BS | Etiquette of Trousseau,---------+-++- ne on : RS 156 
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There is MORE ORIGINAL MATTER published in the Lady's Book, and from eight to twelve more poges of 
reading monthly, than in any other magazine in America— more engravings, and of a superior kind, 
| . - Z 
COMPARISON 
Godey published in the Janoary number, 72 pages; in February, 84; Mareh, April, 72; May, 72; June, 72; and July, 4 
‘ 


Total, 525 pages 

One of our cotemporaries published in January, 84; in February, 72; March, 60; April, 60; May, 60; June, 60; and July, 72. 
Total, 468 

The other published in January, 80; February, 80; March, 64; April, 64; May. 64; June, 64; and July, 64. Total, 480 

It will be seen that the only magazine that has kept the promise made in the January number, is the LADY’S BOOK. which has 

published more pages than were promised Both the others have fallen off. as will be seen by the above table. The public will 
| now see upon whose promises they can place depende nee It will also be seen by the above, which work publishes the most 
Original muatier. As we give eight pages more than the magazine which eries out most loudly about original matter, four of which 
are devoted to gems from authors whose works do not generally appear in periodicals, it follows that we give four more pages of 
origimal matier. monthly. than i! does—or, in other words. we give sixty-eight pages of original matier and four selecied; it gives 
but sixty-four pages in ali luseveu months. we have published SIXLyY pages More than one cotemporary, and forty-eight more than 
another— equivalent to our subscribers. to one more mouthly number. The subscribers to the Lady’s Book have received in seven 
months, what sulscribers to the other magazines will receive in eignt lf you add to this the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, which 33 
subscribers receive. it will amount at least to fifty more pages of reading. monthly, that Lady's Book subscribers receive over those 
to any other publication. Our plates speak for themselves, both in number and quality 


THE WOODEN BLOCK COWTROVERSY. 


We this month publish one of the wooden blocks, miscalled, by one of our cotemporaries, Fashion plates. We also give, in this 
nomber, a colored engraving of jadies dresses. suitable for any month in the year. We respectfully ask our lady subseribers 
which they prefer. Will they please let us know by letter? We shall be well pleased if they prefer the wooden blocks, as it will 
be a great saving tous. We appeal, also, to the voice of the press, which is the voice of the people 

Your voices, ladies, your sweet voices— which d@_you prefer, “ the Wood:n Fashions.” or ““Godey’s Colored Americanized Ladies 


Fashions ” 
To show the enormous expense of these wooden fashions, we will throw in one monthly, and will not charge anything extra 


for our extraordinary outlay of cay tad, 
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TAKE NOTICE. 


MiLrorD Butts is not now an agent for the Lady’s Book 
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SEPTEMBER. 


TzRMs, $3 per annum, in advance. Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the year, $4 
? ° 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


*€A Savings’ Bank for the benefit of the Widow and the Orphan.’ ' 





Empowered by Aci of Parliament. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000; besides a Reserve Fund (trom 
Surplus Premiums) of about $260,000 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., George street, Hanover Square . Chairman of the Court of Directors in London Physician, 
J. Elliotson, M. D.. F. RLS { ! W.S B. Woolhouse, Esq., F. R. ALS 
General Agent for the United States and British N. A Colonies, Hon. J Leander Starr. 
Chief Offiee for America. 71 Wali street. New York. 





Philadelphia Board of Referen Clement C. Biddle, William Peter, H. B. M. Consul, U. Jones, Colman Fisher, Law- 
rence Lewis, J. Fisher Leaming. L. A. Godey. and M. L. Dawson, Esquires. 
igent—James H. Blight, Esq. Office, 50 Walnut street 


The following are among the advantages offered by this institution: The guarantee of a large capital, in addition to 
the accumulation of premiums 1e peculiar benefit secured to the assured by the principle of the loan depariment. 
The payment of premiums half yearly, or quarieriy, by parties ins ired for whole term of life. at a trifling additional 








charge rhe traveling leave extensive and tiberal Persons insured for life, can at once borrow half amount of annual 
premium. ai d claim the same pr ege tor five successive years, on their own note a id deposit of policy Part of the 
capital is permanently invested i e [ ted States. in the names of three of the local directors. as trustees—available 
always to the assured in cases of disputed claims (should any such arise), or otherwise hirty days allowed after each 
payment of premium becomes du without forfeiture of policy No charge for medical examination 

The Society ing founded on the Mutual and Joint Stock principle, parties may participate in the profits of the 
Society; two rds of which are tally divided among those assured for life on the participation scale 

For prospectuses, &c. & ipply to F. R. Starr. Esg . chief agent for Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c. &c., at 22 
South street, Baltimore, or a ) Walnut street, Philadelphia, of the resident agent for that city 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND AMUSEMENT. 


A MAMMOTH PAPER. 


CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY OTHER TWO DOLLAR PAPER IN 
PHILADELPHIA—AND FROM ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF MORE THAN 
THE GENERALITY OF CITY WEEKLIES. 


TERMS The terms to s subseribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3, if not paid in advance. For $5 in 





advance, ¢ cop N ~ t t ears 

rERMsS TO CLUBS I t t iccomm< ite the irge number who wish to take a first class paper, but m stak- 
ingly nnk they ca if l ‘ cout ie the tollow! low terms tor Clubs—to be ntin the city to one address, 
and in the country too | 

Four copies - - « ° . e ~ ~ o - ° $5 00 per annum. 

t , ' r-un of club.) - “ . = 10 00 “ 

Thirteen “ und one to agent or the getter-up of the « — . " ‘ 15 00 

Twenty - A one »agent or the getter-up of the ch ) 7 ° © e 20 OO 

THREE COPIES of the Satur Kv r Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or 
Sartain’s Union Maga e or SIX DOLL ARS 

rFHREE COPIES of the S iy r Post, and TWO of the Lady’s Garland, for FIVE DOLLARS 

ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

The mone oreclubs must alwa e sent in advance ibscriptions may be sent at our risk When the sum is 

large, a dra ould be pre if possible—the e deducted from the an t. Ad $ 
x ‘ r 2 ? 
DEACON & P E T EI RS ( WN, South Third street, I Philadelphia. 

ii? Editors copy thea rwhow e afair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, in the oc ochorial 
columns, sha e ent d toa i Such as are air y ¢ tled to an exchange for the current year, shall receive 
our thanks. 

BR Any person desir sof! ving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 


publishers by letter, 7 } 


once csen var Aan te ee en ee 
1) AGENTS AWARE 
ARE AGENTS . 1 Y 


That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the d iy, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they suppos that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and, to save trouble, they should 
be indorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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THE SELF-MADE MEN OF AMERICA, W th Portraits. 218 pages. Scott’s Paper says, of 
this work, ‘‘It is one of the best books to put in the hands of the present rising generation we have ever 

AMELIA A Novel. By Miss Leslie. Either of these works can be obtained by remitting 25 
cents, postage paid, to L A. Gopey, Philadelphia. 
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gay; And time seems more swiftly beside us to is to fly, Whilst under love’s sand sway. How sweet is the sunshine of love on the heart, Its rays stealing down to il- 
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lume, How gentle the pleasure its aaa may impart, While its blossom expands into bloom. 
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The flowers expand in the sun from the sky, 
And the grape steals a purplier hue, 

All nature exults in its brightness ; then why, 
Why fall not those love-rays for you? 


We'll look on its beams whilst we may, 
And dreamily hope they may never depart, 


So long as we bid them to stay : 





HOW SWEET IS THE SUNSHINE OF LOVE ON THE HEART! 
| WORDS BY CHRISTOPH DURANG 





-—MUSIC BY JULIAN CRAMER. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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How sweet is the sunshine of love on the heart, Its r, 
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